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submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return tf unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himself responsible for MISS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country LIFE cav alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
address of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and 18S, 
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the usual rates of the journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of 
the copyright can be treated with. 
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remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Manager, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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ORD ROSEBERY must have felt it a pleasant task to 
communicate to Lord Monkswell, the chairman of the 

London County Council, the magnificert offer made by 

some of the richest citizens to contribute an enormous 

sum towards the erection of a new Technological 

College for London. It would have been an honour for anyone 
to have been chosen to announce a proposal so important. 
An amount approximating to half a million will have to be 
found if the scheme is to be carried out on the lines laid down, 
and a revenue of at least twenty thousand pounds will be required 
to keep it going. Lord Rosebery alluded to the great College of 
Applied Science at Charlottenburg as the nearest approach to 
the idea in the minds of the founders. This immense institution 
cost over half a million to build, and is carried on at an expense 
of about fifty-five thousand a year. ‘ From its portals,’’ says 
Lord Rosebery, and this was one of the most important points in 
his letter, ‘‘ there issue every year some twelve hundred young men 
of twenty-two or twenty-three years of age equipped with the 
most perfect training that science can give, as experts in chemical 
technology, electrical engineering, metallurgy, ship-building, and 
so on.” ‘To these students, who are eagerly sought after by the 
great industrial combinations, the German Empire owes much 
of its recent commercial success. The young men go to their 
places of business not only with the energy of youth, but full of 
information and new ideas, so that they are in a position to apply 
almost instantaneously the discoveries of science to the needs of 
commerce. A recent example oftheir doing this must be in many 
minds. Some years ago it was discovered that leguminous plants 
had the quality of condensing nitrogen from the air and depositing 
it in their root nodules, so that after a crop the land was really 
richer than before. The Germans not only took this up, but they 
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speedily made a commercial product of this nitrogen. This is 
only one instance out of many that could be given to show the 
readiness with which Germans put to practical use the discoveries 
of science. 

It has long been felt that the weakness of English commerce 
lies not so much in the want of technical knowledge on the part 
of our workmen—on the contrary, the skilled English artisan can do 
anything that is put plainly before him—but the education of those 
who are destined to act as the great captains of industry has been 
neglected more than that of the children of working men. If 
commerce is to reap any advantage from education, it is certain 
that those who require it most are the young men on whom the 
great businesses of the country must devolve. Most of our 
schools, it is true, have a modern and aclassical side, but it is not 
new to say that they make no serious attempt to qualify young 
men for a place in the great manufacturing houses of the country; 
and as long as those who should be leaders are behind the times, 
it is evident that progress is scarcely possible. It is this weak- 
ness in our educational system that the donors of the new 
University are trying to remove. It is noticeable that they are, 
without exception, business men of the highest standing. No 
definite statement has been made as to the donors, but the offers 
were made through the well-known tirm of Wernher, Beit, and 
Co., and the other chief contributors are Sir Ernest Cassel, 
Lord Rothschild, and Lord Strathcona. It remains to be seen 
whether the country through the London County Council will give 
an adequate response to this offer. Unfortunately it cannot be 
assumed that our men of light and leading will take a sufficiently 
serious view of the importance of education. One would think 
that the events of the last decade or two would have 
dinned it into their ears. For many a long day we were, as far 
as national education was concerned, the leading State in Europe, 
and our great statesmen of the mid-Victorian epoch were second 
to none in educational enterprise and insight; but in an evil 
hour we gave way to the most hurtful of all weaknesses—that 
of self-satisfaction, and after Forster died our statesmen seemed 
to consider that there was no room for further progress along 
the line we had taken up. Nothing could have been more 
fallacious. The ideal to be kept in view is that our educational 
system should lie like a great hand over England, taking each 
child and putting it into the place in which its talents most fit it 
to excel. Thus, and thus only, could the whole of the intellec- 
tual energy generated in this country be brought into full and 
profitable activity. Few people consider that if there are, as the 
poet has it, flowers that blush unseen, mute inglorious Miltons 
and Cromwells guiltless of their country’s blood, there has been 
a serious loss of energy. No doubt can be felt that in many 
a village churchyard, in the shape of decrepit and often drunken 
old labourers, have been buried men who, had their energies 
been properly directed, could have excelled nobly in some lofty 
field of human activity. 

That they have not done so is a condemnation of the 
educational system amongst other things. If Lord Rosebery’s 
favourite dream of increasing the efficiency of the Empire is 
ever to be fulfilled, then the way must be made plain for the 
man with ability to get into the post for which he is fitted, 
and the road downhill be made still more plain for him who 
has inherited position without the brains to fill it. This is 
the ideal to be aimed at, but it requires no great experience to 
recognise the truth of the old proverb, maturate lente. Anyone 
attempting to realise all this at once would undoubtedly bring 
more evil than good in his ccurse; but that the march is 
slow is all the more reason why the torches should ever be kept 
burning. Such an institution as is shadowed forth in Lord 
Rosebery’s letter ought to be welcomed as giving the impetus 
for a rush forward in the direction in which we are moving. 
Latterly, too, we seem to have been inclined to lose sight of the 
fact that even according to the richness of our inheritance so are 
the dimensions of our duty to posterity. It is not for the children 
of one generation only that this scheme should ke helped and 
encouraged, but also for those who shall keep the lamp of 
England lighted in ages to come. Indeed, in these matters 
the length of time filed by one generation is not sufficient 
to afford a satisfactory test of the results. A really fine 
educational system must affect national character—as witness 
the old parish school system and Scotland. But we owe it to 
those who follow that a system should now be founded which 
will, as far as we can divine them, meet the changed require- 
ments of the future. 





Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Lilian 

May, the daughter of the late Mr. Henry May of 

Maryland, U.S.A. It was recently announced that 

a marriage had been arranged between Miss May and Lord 
Bagot. 
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“NOTES 


S we write, preparations are being made for the visit 
of President Loubet, who is expected to arrive in 


London on the evening of July 6th. He will spend 

about a week in this country, visiting the King 

and Queen at Buckingham Palace, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Marlborough House, and the Duke 
ind Duchess of Connaught at Clarence House. Everywhere 
he inhabitants of this country are disposed to give a very cordial 
velcome to the head of the French Republic, and it is certain 
hat his visit will have the effect of bringing two adjacent 
ountries into closer sympathy. The French journals have 
ever adopted a more friendly attitude towards Great Britain 
‘han they are doing at the present moment. It is evident that 
he French were much gratified by King Edward’s visit to Paris, 
ind this returning of the compliment by President Loubet is 
n every way calculated to strengthen and establish the good 
:elations which then found expression. 

Mr. James Knowles made the fortune of his Nineteenth 
Century by his cleverness in apprehending at once what the 
important topic of the hour was, and, secondly, in getting the right 
men to deal with it. Not in vain, therefore, did we look for a 
discussion of ‘‘ Imperial Policy and Free Trade” in the July 
number. The three men who write on it are Sir Robert Giffen, 
Mr. Edward Dicey, and Mr. Benjamin Kidd. The important 
cpinion of course is that of Sir Robert Giffen, and he throws floods 
of cold water over Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal. He says there 
is no chance “of doing any sensible good to the trade between 
the Mother Country and the Colonies ” by Protectionist devices. 
Internal trade he holds more likely to be diminished than 
increased, and he adds, “it follows equally that any idea of 
increasing the wages of English working men by first taxing their 
food so as to stimulate the development of our manufacturing is 
fantastic.” Thus far Sir Robert Giffen on the Free Trade side. 





Mr. Edward Dicey takes the other side of the question, but 
is much more rhetorical and less factual in his appeal that we 
should resort to the old motto, Nemo me impune lacesstt. On the 
whole his prognostications are gloomy. Failure or success, he 
says, lies in the hands of the Gods, and the Gods, as far as this 
parable goes, are the working men of England. Ina third paper 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd very eloquently declares, to the extent of 
about a dozen pages, that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is a cause 
“worth living for, worth fighting for, worth enduring for.” Thus 
between the two sides the plain man is confounded. He would 
sacrifice something to secure the greater unity of the Empire, 
but, on the other hand, he shrinks from making a sacrifice unless 
he can see that it will offer an adequate return. 


The result of the German elections is calculated to puzzle 
all but a very minute student of politics. There are no fewer 
than fourteen different groups or parties, and in the elections the 
chief feature is the great advance made by the Socialists, who had 
fifty-eight members in the old House, and have eighty-one in the 
new. They seem to have increased at the expense of the Centre, 
the Radical People’s party, the Freisinnige, the Anti-Semites, and 
the Agrarian League. The Socialists in point of fact are tie 
srowing party in the Reichstag. Numerically the Centre is the 
largest group, but it numbers only one hundred and one, as com- 
pared with eighty-one Socialists. If these two parties could get 
into the position of Government and Opposition, by obliging the 
other ones to range themselves on either side, party rule would 
come to have a better chance in Germany than it has to-day. 
But the most powerful man in the Empire, namely, the Emperor 
himself, can have no wish to see this occur, because the 
organisation of parties on the model of the English Parliament 
would almost certainly have the primary effect of limiting 
his power. 





Sir Richard Jebb in the speech made to the Authors’ Club 
the other night said that serious literature was studied in this 
country more than anybody believed, and he adduced the 
experience of University Extensionist Lecturers in proof of his 
statement. We would not ourselves have thought of connecting 
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serious study of literature with the holdings forth of the 
Extensionist, but a still stronger testimony might be offered to 
Sir Richard’s notice; this is the popularity of the “day pilgrim- 
age.”” You can, with the aid of the useful Cook, go in one day 
to Stoke Poges, where Gray’s churchyard is; to Burnham 
Beeches ; to Beaconsfield, where you can think of the author of 
““Tanered’”’ « to Jordans, where William Penn lived and died ; 
and to Chalfont St. Giles, where you can see the cottage in which 
Milton lived. Now, if anyone will take the trouble to calculate 
the number of excursionists who make this round weekly, it will 
be found that the railway companies are making students of 
literature ina way by machinery. They are almost as good as, 
if not better than, the Extensionist Lecturers. 


Archdeacon Sinclair, in one of the magazines for the pres 
month, makes some very useful remarks on what most of 
neglect in these times—plain living. There is no doubt whatever 
that luxury is the predominant vice of this generation, and 
people would be better in both body and mind and even get 
more enjoyment out of life if they would forswear the art of 
‘“‘doing themselves well” and return to something of the 
frugality and simplicity of their forefathers. Archdeacon 
Sinclair gives several examples of the manner in which he has 
reduced living to lower terms. For instance, he travels in a 
third-class carriage, an omnibus, or some equally humble con- 
veyance. Of course, this is admirable in a clergyman, but, on 
the other hand, men wearied with cares of business and having 
their time very fully occupied, might very well claim to travel 
first-class, not so much for the luxury as for the seclusion, and 
a hansom has the very great advantage over an omnibus that 
it is much more expeditious. Archdeacon Sinclair also says 
that he spends as little as he can on food and clothes, and this 
is excellent teaching. There are very few of us who could not 
to advantage reduce the expense of diet by 75 per cent., but we 
confess ourselves a little mystified by the Archdeacon's 
explanation that he drinks as far as possible at the rate of a 
working man, which does not seem to us a very exact measure. 


THE PRAYER. 

When I am passed to mine appointed place, 

And earth of ie no more hath sight or sign, 
Let the green grass grow rank above my face, 

Nor vex thy days with memories of mine. 
I take ny leave with no reluctant breath 

Of life, which hath so long bewildered me, 
Which shall, when falls its final hour on death, 

Have taught no hope, nor solved one mystery. 
Then, when at last I lie beneath the grass, 

Set no brave word of faith triumphant there. 
’Tis from the darkness to the dark I pass, 

And mine—in death as life—-the blind man’s prayer. 


Prayer heard of old—ah, heard of God no more !— 
Set that o’er me, to whom no God brought light; 

Cry through the dark for one who never saw— 
“Lord, that I may at last receive my sight!” 


All lovers of good literature will be grieved to hear of the 
serious illness that has overtaken Mr. George Meredith. His 
health has been indifferent for some considerable time, but on 
Monday he had a serious relapse, and at the time of writing his 
condition is reported as dangerous. He is suffering from an 
internal complaint and is only half conscious. Mr. Meredith is 
one of the last of the old guard; as far as prose literature is 
concerned, almost the very last. His output, as it is now 
fashionable to call a novelist’s work, was small in comparison 
with that of the ordinary popular novelist, but he always gave us 
of his very best, and it is sad to think that, whatever be the issue 
of the present illness, his life’s work is ended. 


? 


Members of ‘“‘the” profession must be somewhat dismayed 
at a decision given by Mr. Justice Buckley on Monday, for he 
held that His Majesty’s Theatre was a place where a trade was 
carried on, and consequently that Mr. Beerbohm Tree was a 
tradesman. Henceforth, therefore, we are afraid that the 
disciples of Roscius will have to content themselves with being 
professionals without the honour of belonging to a profession. 
In seriousness it is somewhat difficult to draw a dividing line 
between a profession and a trade. The right claimed by the 
latter is that of advertising. Suppose a lawyer or a doctor or a 
clergyman or an officer were to advertise himself, he would zpso 
facto be déclassé. But what about that other profession of 
writing? In it the man who does not advertise has small 
chance of success, and it certainly would be news to those 
eminent practitioners of the art and craft of book-making, Miss 
Marie Corelli and Mr. Hall Caine, that they lost status in any 
way by submitting to the placarding of their names by syndicates 
and magazines, while the more insidious form of advertisement, 
that of rolling the friendly log, is something that no literary 
gentleman should be without. 
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It will be generally admitted that the Royal Agricultural 
Society made an excellent start with the first of its permanent 
London shows last week, thanks in some measure to the active 
and kindly interest manifested in the proceedings by King 
Edward VII. and the members of his household. It seems evi- 
dent that London is going to take pleasantly to this exhibition, 
and in future years we expect it to be as fashionable a function 
as is, for example, the great horse show in Dublin. No doubt, 
too, many of our country friends will find it extremely conve- 
nient to make the show an excuse for a run up to London during 
the height of the season. After all, there is no other place in 
england that possesses a tithe of the attractions of the metro- 
polis, and after this favourable start we hope that the show will 
enter upon a new career of such prosperity as it has not before 
experienced. 

The drenching rains of which we had such a terrible 
experience in June have had a most painful interest for lovers of 
wild birds and beasts. It is difficult for anyone who has not 
lived on the bank of a river to realise what a summer flood means 
to these poor creatures. Nearly all things are attracted to the 
water, and especially during the breeding season. Often the 
bank is tunnelled through and through to make dwellings for the 
voles and the rats, and even if, as is the case with most people, 
we look on their destruction with indifference, it is not so with 
the many birds that nest in close proximity, some, like the 
wagtail, in crevices; some, like the sand-martins, in holes in the 
bank ; some like the kingfisher in his own small castle. The 
rushes and the willow trees and the rank herbage which is so 
cool and lovely by the river-side in June attract thousands of 
little warblers, to say nothing of the coot, the moorhen, and 
other water-fowl that have their natural home by the river. 


There is a chance of escape for the four-footed creatures, but 
none at all for the unfledged birds, which as the tide rises are 
finally swept to destruction. If we go away from the river bank 
and think what numbers of birds nest on the ground, we can 
easily see how many have been destroyed. There are meadows in 
the valley of the Thames that even on Sunday last were covered 
with water, under which must have been many broods of larks. 
The partridge, the corncake, and the pheasant must, to a great 
extent, have undergone a similar fate. In one place we notice 
it is stated that 600 dead game birds were picked up, but 
probably this number owes something to the imagination of those 
whose business, according to Lord Curzon, is the intelligent 
anticipation of events. Lain in itself or directly does not kill 
them; indirectly it accounts for the destruction of many half- 
fledged broods that follow their mother through the long wet 
grass and get entangled and eventually choked or half-drowned 
by the herbage. She goes on her way never minding as long as one 
chirping voice remains behind; for the mother seems unable to 
count or to know the difference between the whole or the half of 
her brood. 


What happens can be very easily described, especially as far 
as concerns the lonely upper reaches of the stream. One day as 
we fish the place seems a perfect paradise for birds. They may 
be heard twittering and speaking to one another among the tall 
flags, or busily carrying grubs to a nestful of young ones that 
seem to be nearly all mouth and neck at this stage, and some, 
one knows, are sitting patiently waiting for the eggs to hatch. 
The dripping rain comes, and at first they pay little heed to it, 
except that the tiny mother will often brood and protect her 
chicks; but it rains and it rains, and the earth, after engulfing as 
much of the moisture as it can, refuses to have any more. 
Drains and brooks pour volumes of yellow water into the main 
stream till it begins to rise. The first victims are generally the 
water-voles, because their homes are as low as possible, many of 
the entrances being actually under water. As the flood rises they 
bolt from their holes like rabbits when a ferret is after them, 
and they may be seen meditating thoughtfully on the long arms 
of the willow, as if wondering how long this discomfort is to last. 
The rabbits themselves often have their burrows so close to the 
edge that they, too, get drowned out; but at this season they are 
not much to be pitied, as they find a natural cover in the 
abundant herbage. 


In these days, when we hear so much about British trade as 
to create despondency, it is gratifying to learn that an English firm 
has secured the contract for 80,000 tons of rails for the new 
Siamese railway. We so often have had to complain of 
Germany getting in front of Great Britain that this success 
comes as a pleasant surprise. It was an open competition, and 
it is good to know that our people, when they set about it, are 
still capable of holding their own. It is much to be des’red that 
our great manufacturers, without wasting time in unavailing 
lamentation, should enter boldly into competition with the foreign 
rivals who are said to be so much better. There is no reason ia 
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the nature of things why, if they set themselves, as their fathers 
used to do, to the task of exploiting the great undertakings in 
every part of the world, they should not repeat the successes 
of the early nineteenth century. 


A great deal is heard of the poverty of agricultural Ireland, 
but the recently published statistics would go to show that the 
farm labourer in Erin cannot complain so much of his lot when 
his earnings are compared with those of his brethren in the 
South of England. ‘The statistics referred to show that wages 
in the Province of Leinster are highest, and that in the County 
of Meath men are returned as earning from 3s. to 3s. 6d. a day 
in summer, and from 2s. to 2s. 6d. in winter, while in County 
Longford wages range from 1od. to 2s. 6d. in summer, and from 
sd. to 2s. per day in winter. In Munster the general rate is 
from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. a day in summer, and ts. 4d. to Is. gd. in 
winter. In Ulster wages are about on a par with Leinster, and 
in Connaught rates are lower than in the other three provinces, 
ranging from 1s. 6d. to 2s. a day in the busy time, but there is 
little doing in the winter. It must be remembered, however, 
that the Irish farm labourer has many perquisites which English 
farm hands do not get as a rule—as, for instance, ground for 
potatoes, grass of a cow, firing (peat), free house, etc., so that a 
inan with ros. or 12s. per week is really not so badly off after all. 


The Building Bye-laws Reform Association, having now got 
itself into working order, has forwarded to us a letter setting 
lorth its aims and ambitions. The association recognises the 
necessity for building regulations in the places where the interests 
of public health and safety demand them, but its point is that 
in many districts the existing bye-laws and regulations go far 
beyond this need. The association will also turn its attention 
to the work of getting the old unreasonable bye-laws amended, 
particularly in rural districts, where the hardship is greatest. 
It is important to point out that these oppressive bye-laws have 
had and are having an injurious irifluence upon the provision of 
dwellings for the working classes, and it is hoped that by removing 
unnecessary restrictions on building operations the desired 
impetus will be given for the erection of new cottages so greatly 
needed in many districts. ‘The association further hopes to 
secure the introduction of more reasonable measures by amending 
the bye-laws in urban districts. 


The scientific kite-flying on the Sussex Downs the other day 
would somewhat astonish the country-siders, who would wonder 
at grown men taking to what has usually been considered boys’ 
sport. But whether undertaken by boys or men there is a keen 
pleasure in seeing a kite soar and soar higher and higher. In 
these experiments, which were organised by the Royal Aeronau- 
tical Society of Great Britain, a silver medal was competed for. 
The kites were to be afloat for an hour, and were to attain the 
minimum altitude of three thousand feet. It was lovely weather, 
but the wind was not altogether favourable to kite-flying, and, 
far from attaining the three thousand feet, the highest flight was 
less than two thousand. The kite which achieved this was of 
the Burmese pattern, and was most interesting to watch. A very 
scientific assemblage of well-known men was there as judges 
and onlookers, and much disappointment was expressed when 
the kites failed to make the required amount of distance sky- 
wards, so that the medal could not be awarded. 


One of the trades in which our manufacturers suffer most 
from American competition is that of making boots and shoes. 
According to the official returns of the United States Govern- 
ment, the number of pairs of boots and shoes exported in 1880 
was 387,274; in 18go the number had increased to 587,108 pairs. 
Then began the extraordinary increase which has made itself 
felt in Northampton these many years. In 1900 the number 
was 3,016,720, and in 1g02 this had grown to close on 4,000,000 
pairs, and it is expected that in the fiscal year about to end 
there will be a still further increase. The total value of boots 
and shoes exported has in ten years increased from 500,000d0l. to 
over 6,000,000do0l. It is difficult to see how any alteration can 
be effected in these enormous figures. As long as the Americans 
keep the offal from their corn-mills to feed their cattle with, and 
moreover ki]l the animals and send us chilled beef, hides must 
always be cheaper and more plentiful with them than with us. 
If, on the other hand, our ports were reopened to Canadian 
store cattle, something would be done towards redressing the 
balance. 


So far as we have come through this very remarkable season 
there has been a marked absence of butterfly and moth life. 
In one respect this was hardly to be wondered at, seeing that the 
weather has been so wet, so dull, and so cold; but, on the other 
hand, there have been bright snatches and some very warm 
days, even if warm nights have been very few. We should have 
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expected to see many more butterflies on the bright days, and 
many more moths coming on the occasional warm nights to our 
sugared trees or to our open and lighted windows, but for the 
most part the blandishments both of sweetness and light have 
been set out in vain, and there have been virtually no butterflies 
attracted forth by the sunshine. This is contrary to the expec- 
tation that we were led to form from the exceptional abundance 
f larval life. It may be that very many of the insects have 
yeen destroyed in the chrysalis stage by the prodigious rains, 
which would be more likely to affect them for ill then than in the has the actual supply of that necessary fluid been generally 
Ler rval condition. deficient, but in some counties—as notably in Essex- “the con- 

re dition of the soil has been not a little affected by the lack of 
rainfall, so that agriculture has suffered greatly. With this 


pigeon in a race from the Shetlands to London did the little tri 
of 600 miles in sixteen hours—but for reliable delivery in all 
weathers the postman on his two human feet is to be preferred. 


It is an ill wind that blows nobody good, and, while all the 
world in general has been groaning over floods and deluges, there 
is compensation for those in the Midlands and in the eastern and 
south-eastern counties, who were in despair over the universal 
failure of their water supply for the last few years. Not only 


Within the memory of most of us in the South there has 


en no former year in which the foxglove has been so plentiful deficiency in large measure corrected and the natural reservoirs 
s in this. There are certain cut-down copses in which the that feed the springs repleted, there is every hope of better 
hole ground is covered by them, and they are holding up their times in store. 


ads like serried columns of an army. They are come in —_—— 
uccession to a crop of primroses that was finer than we have 
er known before. While every gardener in the land is 
emoaning his fate, and his frost-cut roses and so on, these 
oodland flowers are everywhere smiling at him in gentle 
srision. 


The Dublin Zoo lately got some racoons, and wishing to 
allow them to live in a state of nature as much as possible, an 
open-air enclosure round an old tree was made for them. It was 
said at the time by those who know the cunning of the racoon 

that some of them would soon be at liberty, and so it turned out. 
q ae One of them managed to make its escape a couple of weeks ago, 
It has to be confessed that the latest returns show the and hid itself so effectually that no trace of it could be found. 
rrier-pigeon to be no better than a fine-weather postman. Continuous search had been made for it since, and the other 
he season that has called forth so many maledictions in Great night the watchman on duty in the gardens discovered the 
ritain has been equally disagreeable over a large part of Conti- wanderer in the new Roberts House, where the lions are located. 
ntal Europe, and a loss of no less than 80 per cent. of the With some difficulty it was secured the following day, and after- 
eons sent out from Brussels and from Ghent is recorded as a wards it was found that it had given birth to a little racoon, which 
nsequence. Seeing that no fewer than 25,000 birds were was hidden away in the cage with a lioness, who appeared to take 
spatched from the former town alone, it is evident that the quite an affectionate interest in the little stranger. It speaks 
Yar ‘ Jculation is not subject to the fallacy often latent in generalising well for the Irish-bred lions that they show such amicable dis- 
| m too few particulars. If our rural postmen could be moved positions. The little racoon was removed to more suitable 
| emulate the speed of the pigeon it would be well—the winning quarters in a perfectly safe and sound condition. 


a, | 





DEIRDRE IS DEAD... . 


** Deirdré the beautiful is dead . . . ws dead!” 
The House of Usna, 
The grey wind weeps, the grey wind weeps, the grey wind weeps: 


Dust on her breast, dust on hey eyes, the grey wind weeps / 


Cold, cold it is under the brown sod, and cold under the grey grass; 
Here only the wet wind and the flittermice and the plovers pass: 


I wonder if the wailing birds, and the soft hair-covered things 
Of the air, and the grey wind hear what sighing song she sings 


sai: 6h ca 


Down in the quiet hollow where the coiled twilights of hair 
Are gathered into the darkness that broods on her bosom bare ? 





= It is said that the dead sing, though we have no ears to hear, 


And that whoso lists is lickt up of the Shadow too, because of fear— 


But this would give me no fear, that I heard a sighing song: from her lips: 
No, but as the green heart of an upthrust towering billow slips 


Down into the green hollow of the ingathering wave, 
So would I slip, and sink, and drown, in her grassy grave. 
P, ’ oD 7 5 


For is not my desire there, hidden away under the cloudy night 
Of her long hair that was my valley of whispers and delight— 


And in her two white hands, like still swans on a frozen lake, 


Hath she not my heart that I have hidden there for dear love's sake ? 


iy Alas, there is no sighing song, no breath in the silence there: 
Not even the white moth that loves death flits through her hair 


a As the bird of Brigid, made of foam and the pale moonwhite wine 
Of dreams, flits under the sombre windless plumes of the pine. 


I hear a voice crying, crying, crying: is it the wind 
I hear, crying its old weary cry time out of mind? 


The grey wind weeps, the grey wind weeps, the grey wind weeps: 
Dust on her breast, dust on her eyes, the grey wind weeps ! 


Fiona MAcLecp. 
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FARNE ISLANDS. 


THE 


T this season 
of the year 
the very 

sight of these 
photographs is 
enough to turn our 
thoughts from the 
turmoil of business 
or professional 
worries or the con- 
sideration of tariffs 
to the seaside. 
From the ornitho- 
logical point of 
view the Farne 
Islands have often 
before been illus- 
trated and written 
about. The inte- 
rest attaching to 
them in that way is 
unceasing, but the 
singular though 
stern charm of 
their scenery is 
not so familiar. 
The ordinary man 
or woman, who 
probably knows 
nothing of them 
except what may 
be seen from the 
windows of the 
express trains that rush by day and night between King’s Cross 
and Edinburgh, heeds them but little. At night from the carriage 
window they show only a revolving light, significant enough to 
those who know that wild and disastrous coast, but meaning 
little to the thoughtless wayfarer. In daylight the scene would 
strike anyone as being strangely beautiful. On the whole of the 
East Coast there is not another area of sand so low and wide as 
that which lies adjacent to Lindisfarne. Going southward it is 


A. H. Robinson. 
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succeeded by the 
famous dunes at 
Bamborough, 
rough with bent 
and whins, while 
King Ida’s majes- 
tic castle formsa 
great centre to the 
picture. Thence 
from Bamborough 
to Seahouses lies 
a pretty line of 
coast, on which the 
w hite-fringed 
waves are for ever 
beating, and out at 
sea, just opposite 
the little fishing 
hamlet, are various 
dark masses _ of 
rock that look 
almost as if they 
were floating in 
the water. Very 
bare is their 
appearance now, 
but tumbling 
cottage and ruined 
church tell that 
once upon a time 
they supported a 
population of their 
own; long ago 
they were a kind of religious school for Northumberland. 
Lindisfarne itself, with those ruins which Scott described 
as “a solemn, huge, and dark-red pile,’ was an_ impor- 
tant bishopric, but the Farnes seem to have been a resort 
mainly of those penitents of old time who thought the way to 
salvation lay along the line of asceticism and self-punishment ; at 
least, that is our modern and probably unsympathetic way of 
looking at it. The Christian of old was well convinced of the 
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doctrine of original sin. 


the Cheviot Hills, 
where every 
valley, every 
mountain, every 
ride has its tradi- 
tion of love or 
strife. For the 
strong old Bor- 
derers, long before 
the day of Scott, 
held that ‘one 
crowded hour of 
glorious life is 
worth an_ age 
without a name” ; 
in their hearts 
they seem at all 
times to have 
despised the 
Church, the idea 
of self - sacrifice, 
and the other 
teachings of a 
suffering Divinity. 
The very altars at 
which penance and 
sacrifice were per- 
formed they 
regarded as 
Blucher did 
London, ‘ Mein 
Gott! what a city 
to sack,’’ and one 


can read their annals most closely and never discover such a 
The oldest of their ballads tell 
indeed of adventure and fighting and love-making, but not once 
in a hundred times is there made even the pretence of repentance ; 
so that within view of each other, as it were, were men who took 
life simply as a discipline and a penance, and others who lived 
only for the joy of it. 

And those wild rocks were surely as suitable to the hermit 
as any desert whereon his cell was built. 
photographs show, consist of absolutely bare rock. 


thing as a really religious idea. 


Ste =. 


A. H. Robinson. 


is bounded by the low blue contour of 


A. H. Robinson. 


SEA AND ROCKS AND GUILLEMOTS. 


He had been taught that he 
“conceived in sin and shapen in iniquity,” and his pilgrimage 
through life he regarded only as a purgation of soul and body, 
which, according to the fathers of the Church, were inextricably 
hound together. It followed then that pure thoughts came only 
from a meagre diet and the mortification of the flesh. 
the old tradition of self-discipline belonging to the islands. 
was a revolt from the customs of the time and place. 
inland the horizon 


was 


Such is 


Looking 


nourish them. 


lapfuls of flowers. 


Copyright 


is so lavish with her gifts that even here she brings in spring 
Little sea-daisies, pink and sweet, grow 
where the eye can scarcely detect as much soil as is sufficient to 
Small saxifrages are by their side, and the white 
sea-campion grows in masses that might excite the 
landscape gardener; while a hundred other little | 


nvy of a 


a 
‘lants and 


It lichens and mosses, almost imperceptible to the naked eye, tone 
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BLACK ROCK AND FLYING GULLS. 


Many of them, as our 
Yet Nature 


ALMOST 


Island, and a fourth Gull Island. 
the most populous and the most rapacious; to the writer, too, 
he has always seemed the most brainless. 
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and colour these rocks into a natural and exquisite harmony. 
On some of the islands a certain amount of grass comes, and the 


rabbits which 
abound have nib- 
bled it down toa 
delightfully short 
turf quite springy 
to the feet. As 
you walk along a 
puffin pops out of 
nearly every 
rabbit - hole, and 
in the battle for 
this home, which 
takes place early 
in the year, the 
feathered seems 
almost invariably 
to get the better 
of the furred an- 
tagonist. If you 
put your hand in, 
the chances are 
that within reach 
of your arm are 
the eggs; and 
should this bird 
not yet have gone 
out, you will 
receive very lively 
evidence of the 
sort of battle it 
can wage against 
the rabbit. Each 
island seems to 


have its own race of feathered folk as its chief inhabitants, and, dis- 
regarding the present nomenclature, the stranger is very apt to call 
one Puffin Island, another Guillemot Island, a third Cormorant 


The tast-mentioned bird is 


There is something 


peculiarly idiotic in the squawk of his voice and the very look of 


SEEMING TO 


FLOAT. 





his head and eyes, so that the herring gull is an exact type of 
those blind creatures that are born into and pass through a world 
of romance and mystery with idle brains and unheeding eyes 
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A. H. Robinson. 


Strange it is that another of the gull tribe should have a voice as 
pleasant as any born of the sea—we mean Larus ridibundus, the 
laughing seagull that nests inland, and carries to many a wild 
moor and lonely field the curious music it learnt from the dashing 
of the waters on the rock and the crooning of low waves on the 
~ Deach. 

(he character of sea-birds varies very much. He who has 
been at the Farne Islands during the breeding season can well 
understand that the eider-duck was a favourite with St. Cuthbert, 
and grew tame to him. You can go and stroke this huge duck 
now, and even lift her off ner nest of eider-down, and she makes 
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visitor which shocked Alexander Selkirk. We can easily fancy 
St. Cuthbert in his long priest’s gown and cowl walking on 
these bare rocks and feeding the sea-fowl, while his thoughts 
wandered far away beyond them and beyond the boundless sea. 
And we can picture it to-day all the more vividly, because thought, 
like a giant steamer passing a simple fishing smack, has left 
these primitive creeds behind, and it is impossible for us now to 
trust for salvation to the singing of Psalms and the telling of 
beads, and St. Cuthbert and Eata and Aidan and the rest are 
becoming figures to interest us no more than do Astarte and 
Hathor and the other Gods flung into the sky from man’s reflected 
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A. H. Robinson. BETWEEN 
no protest except a peck at your hand that seems to be as playful 
as the attempt of a mettled filly to bite her master. On the 
pinnacles the guillemots stand close together, often going through 
a manceuvre that looks as if they were bowing to one another, 
casually, as it were, laying an egg in their intervals of leisure, 
and taking their domestic duties lightly. The beautiful terns, 
sea-swallows, as the sailor-men love to call them, have their 
nests among the cliffs, and they disregard you as you gaze over, 
knowing well that no harm will befall them here and now. Nor 
could the dizzy onlooker think of killing as he peers over 
the sheer cliff, at the bottom of which are the boiling waters. 
Indeec, the sea-birds have that careless disregard of the human 


A. H. Robinson, 


THE ROCKS. Copyright 


vision. Such thoughts may easily come to us in these stern low 
islands, for the modern tradition about them is one of wreckage 
and death. The sailor knows no more dangerous spot all 
round our coasts, and the floor of the sea must have been almost 
paved with the fair vessels that have gone down to doom amid 
these rocks. You look at the water boiling over the sunken reef, 
at the wild tides rushing like cataracts between the rocks, and 
you can easily understand how these things have happened. 
But Nature goes on in her indifferent way. Unchanged amid 
the evanescence of human life, she sets these birds wheeling with 
their white wings above the islands; she throws sunshine and 
moonlight and storm upon the waters, and makes the sea repeat 
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that unending, unmeaning song that has gone on through all the 
changes in man’s life and government, as if mocking his brief 
appearance in the world, and she will goon long after he who writes 
and you who read are mingled with the dust that is blown from 
the roadway to the sea and is heaved up again upon dry land. 


—— | 


= 
BOOK-PLATES. 


T will scarcely be believed that some of the visitors at the 
Exhibition of Book-plates and Heraldic Curiosities, held 
under the auspices of the Ex Libris Society at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel the other day, had not the 
faintest idea as to the nature and object of a book-plate. 

But so it was; and the officers of the society had, in the first 
place, to instruct their guests in the elementary principles of the 
cult, and then to indicate, by means of the numerous examples 
before them, what a great and varied interest there was in these 
little paper labels. 

This was not a difficult task, however, for with some 
thousands of examples before them, the most casual observer 
could not fail to be convinced that there was something in the 
pursuit of the book-plate after all, something that cou!d thus 
bring together so many intelligent people, all bent on following 
the same hobby, all having interests in common. 

“The object of the book-plate,” says a recent American 
writer, “‘is the expression of the owner’s regard for his books, 
and is often an indication of his personal likes and dislikes in, 
perhaps, not only books, but all his occupations in life.” 

Book-plates, then, are marks of ownership, and they were 
primarily in- 
tended to be 
placed in our 
books as an in- 
dication that 
those books be- 
longed to us, 
and that if they 
were found out 
of our posses- 
sion they had 
either been 
borrowed or 
stolen. Many 
escape their 
original destin- 
ation, it is true, 
and find their 
way into. the 
albums or 
cabinets of the 
curio collec- 
tor. Others, 
again, having 
served a long 
period of useful- 
nessas the 

BOOK-PLATE OF ALL SOULS’, watch-dogs of 

ONON. their master, 

are released 

from duty, and find their way, together with the books in which 

they were placed, into the twopenny box or on the miscellaneous 

shelves of the second-hand book-dealer. These waifs and 

strays are gathered together by the loving hands of the expert 

collector, and are arranged and classified according to the 

elaborate rules drawn up by some of the early enthusiasts about 
the middle of the last century. 

Thus we hear them discoursing in learned language on 
“Jacs,” “Chips,” or ‘ Modern Armorials,” or any of the other 
divisions or sub-divisions the nomenclature of which is so dear 
to the heart of the collector, and which adorns all his 
conversation. 

After what we have said, it is almost superfluous to add 
that there are a sufficient number of enthusiasts to form large 
societies, both in England and on the Continent, whose sole 
object is to collect these unconsidered trifles, and to meet 
together occasionally to discuss their favourite hobby, or to 
exhibit their treasures, and speculate upon the rarity or value 
of this or that particular plate. 

Happy the man who can claim to be the proud possessor of 
some vara avis in the shape of a book-plate which is unknown to 
his fellows. See him in the centre of an admiring, and possibly 
envious group, detailing the points of difference in his treasure 
as compared with those which are in other people’s collections. 
He positively waxes eloquent over the matter, and becomes 
excited over minor points in the design which would escape the 
attention of any but an expert, or the fact that there are several 
plates very like his own, but not exactly akin, and he very 
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learnedly — indi- 
cates the little 
differences. 
Book-plates, 
in one form or 
another, have 
existed for more 
than four cen- 
turies; they 
came in with 
the. printed 
book, and have 
remained with 
us ever since. 
So soon as a 
man became 
possessed of 
books, he saw 
the necessity of 
safeguarding 
them from 
friends and foes 
alike. So he 
had his arms, if 
entitled to 
them, placed 
upon the outer 
cover of his 
cherished tomes, and later, perhaps, had a plain label designed 
for the inner covers of the same volumes. The frugal man or 
the man of little means had to content himself with the mere 
inscription, ‘‘ John Smith, His Book,” or he perhaps added one 
of the many book-rhymes which we find to-day in many a well- 
worn volume. Here is a sample: 
** Steal not this book for fear of shame, 

For here you see the owner’s name ; 

And when you die God will say, 

‘Where is that book you stole away ?’” 
There are many quaint and curious rhymes thus attached to 
books, and the inscriptions sometimes placed upon book-plates 
are in many cases quite as interesting. 

Although there were a few book-plates in use in the early 
days of printing, it cannot be said that they came into general 
use until the latter part of the sixteenth and the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. by the early part of the eighteenth 
century they were fairly numerous, and to-day almost every 
book-lover or book-collector has his distinguishing label for the 
books in his possession. Some owners of libraries, by the way, 
have more than one book-plate, for not only do they have plates 
in different sizes to suit their books, but they have a different 
plate designed for the various sections of their libraries. 

Chippendale book-plates, which formed the pidce de résistance 
at the exhibition to which we have already alluded, came into 
vogue about 1730, and continued the most popular style until 
about 1780, when they were superseded by some decadent 
variety. Needless to say, the Chippendale plates owe their 
name and classification to the well-known maker of decorative 
furniture, Chippendale, whose name and ‘ame is thus handed 
down to later generations in a manner never dreamt of by him. 
We give some specimens of this particular variety, as well as a 
few others 
which we think 
are typical 
representatives 
of their various 
styles. 

It would 
take a lengthy 
article to ex- 
plain to the 
uninitiated the 
reasons why 
people collect 
book -plates, 
and what is their 
particular 
charm. It will 
be sufficient for 
our present 
purpose, there- 
tore, if we indi- 
cate the most 
striking features 
in a general 
collection of Ex EX Lig. HENRICI LLOYD’ BICKERSTAFFE 
Libris. - E Mona Vxoris E1vs 

First and MILié PIERCE GUL. DREW. 
foremost comes 
the personal 
element, 





LOOK-PLATE OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CAMBRIDGE. 





A MODERN BOOK-PLATE. 
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excmplijed in the possession of the 
label or book-plate which once belonged 
to some celebrated man or woman. 
Numerous examples of these will at 
once occur to the recollection of the 
reader. Nextis the genealogical interest, 
then the heraldic interest, and lastly 
the artistic interest, for many of these 
little labels, especia!ly modern ones, are 
charming works of art. There are - 
many other side issues, but these must 
suffice for this brief article. 

To show to what an extent this 
hobby for book-plate-collecting has 
caught on, to use a popular phrase, we 
may cite the fact that there is now in 
the British Museum, in the process of 
cataloguing, a collection made by the 
late Sir Augustus Wollaston Franks, 
which numbers nearly 100,000 examples, 
in all styles, and representing all 
periods. This, though not the earliest, 
is certainly the largest collection of 
book-plates ever formed; but there are 
men in England and on the Continent 


to-day who are the fortunate possessors HiiiiiiiniuifT TM 


of collections nearly as large. It will 
readily be understood that there is a 
vast difference between collecting now 
and forty or fifty years ago. Then 


the: best plates could be: had for a few WMT 


pence, now they cost many shillings, 
aye, even pounds. Not long ago a 
large collection was sold in London, 
in one lot, for £1,150, and recently a SAMUEL 
single plate realised £25. The common 

or garden variety has a numerous progeny, and old-fashioned 
collectors rather eschew such, preferring quality to quantity. 
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Much more might be said upon 
this branch of the subject, as to book- 
plate sales, the current prices, and so 
forth; but we must pass on to other 
matters. The literature of the subject 
is very extensive; in fact, it may be said 
that with the advent of the Ex Libris 
Society, in 1892, a new department in 
literature was created. Up to that time 
there was only one book upon the 
subject, that of Lord de Tabley (better 
known as the Hon. Leicester Warren). 
Now we have dozens of books, on ail 
branches of the subject and in all 
languages, many of them being full 
of the most beautiful illustrations. A 
monthly journal is published by the 
English Society, which is now in its 
thirteenth volume; the French Society 
also publishes a monthly journal, while 
the organ of the German Society makes 
its appearance once a quarter. 

About one-fourth of the members 
of the English Society hail from America, 
and up to the present have been content 
with the publications of the parent 
society. 

Such is a brief outline of the aims 
and objects of the book-plate cult, which 
held its annual show in London a 
fortnight ago. It is impossible to deal 
fully with this fascinating hobby, 
but those of our readers who desire 
further information on the topic should 
communicate with the honorary secre- 
tary of the Ex Libris Society. 


Of all forms of the collecting mania, the gathering of book- 
plates is certainly the most innocuous, even if it be not, as its 
enthusiasts claim, the most delightful. It takes those who 
pursue it into the most agreeable of all company, that is to say, 


the society of books. 


Moreover, the books most sought after 


are those that have the richest associations. The finest edition 


A BOOK-PLATE 





WILLIAM ALEXANDER BALAUS. 


new issued from the printing-house has not a fourth of the 
interest of the old thumbed volume, held precious by some 
dead man of genius whose property the book-plate declares 


it to have been. 


And the value which a great man placed 


upon a book is not to be entirely neglected, even if the views of 
the present generation do not altogether coincide with those held 
in his days, 
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OW quickly does poor humanity 
become acquainted with grief! 
When that sombre visitant has been 
with us for a few days, even fora 
few hours, he has swept away 
remembrance of happiness, and the hope 
thereof, so completely for the time being, that 
it seems as if we had lived for years ’neath his 
gloomy wing. When Hana saw her only pro- 
tector laid to rest, in the simple fashion of bis 
country, she wondered that she could ever 
have counted herself happy. Surely, in her 
heart must have been some premonition of this 
desolate day. She had begged earnestly that he 
might not be carried out to the village cemetery 
in the glen beside the lake; he had loved the 
hill-tops and the tree-tops, the first sight of 
sunrise, and the surprises of the stars. The 
cottage and a few roods of land about it were 
is own, and the kind village elders persuaded 
he priest to let her have her way. So Sakubei's 
ed was made in that rich soil of the forest 
vhich_ would hold him warm on the coldest 
ights, and surround him with scents sweeter 
han balm and myrrh in the graves of kings. 
Overhead the music of bird and wind, and the 
weft of rustling branches that made his canopy. 
Hana had few names for all these things. 
The pretty Princess who had given her the 
picture book could have described them in 
lassic language that Hana would not even 
have understood. But Hana felt them and reverenced them, 
and loved them with all the passion of her Nature-loving 
race. In her country even a peasant is consoled and 
refreshed on his weary tramp by some sudden scene of 
loveliness or grandeur opening out before him; the coolie who 
carries his heavy load for mile after mile can stop to gather a 
wild flower to cheer him on his way; and to this girl, born and 
bred in the stately freedom of the forest, its life was her life to a 
degree which she never realised till she left it. 

For she left it soon, and that in a strange way. On the 
day when Sakubei was buried, when she had walked quietly 
in her coarse white robe of mourning behind the spotless 
“‘norimon,” * ornamented with white flowers and streamers, in 
which he travelled in state for the first and last time; when 
Hana had gathered branches of snowy hydrangea blooms and 
the summer’s first lilies to deck his resting-place (all flecked and 
glorified by the dance of sun and breeze overhead), she came 
back to the desolate cottage leaning on Kamoyo’s arm, and sank 
down on the mats of her little chamber in deathly weariness. 

The good woman made some tea for her, and moved about, 
putting the few possessions in order after the departure of the 
men who had helped in the simple funeral. They were wood- 
cutters, of Sakubei’s own craft and guild, and, ere they went, 
came and offered their svmpathy to Hana in few and honest 
words, each giving a meed of praise to the dead, and pointing 
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“SOME SCENE OF LOVELINESS.” 


LE. W. S. Mahon. 
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out hope to the living. For, of all races in the world, the people 
of Japan seem to stand alone in seeing death as the Creator 
meant us to see it; not as a terror and a severance, but a passing 
to some higher happiness for the good, some mystic purifying 
for the sinful; always a step towards perfection, but no harsh 
sundering from the loved ones here. The shadowy hands are 
stretched out to bless; the parent’s spirit follows the living child, 
and from the hearts that still beat on earth’s bright highways 
goes up many a prayer for the peace of the father or friend or 
lover who may walk beside them visibly no more. 

Hana was ashamed of her unrestrained grief of the day 
before. In this quiet hour, when once more the sun was 
dropping behind the hills, a new peace came over her, and she 
was very still. The cottage in its emptiness seemed already far 
too large, but she felt her dear old grandfather’s presence in 
some strange way, as she had not felt it when he was lying so 
cold and deaf and stark, with folded hands and straight-drawn 
garments, before her eyes. 

‘‘] have given you much trouble, Kamoyo San,” she said, 
suddenly, “‘ and I thank you for all your patience. I will cry no 
more, and I| will do that work. You must rest, and then go 
back to your house and your beautiful shop. I fear I have kept 
you too long, and the children will have missed you so much!” 

“Tt is nothing that I have done for you, O Hana San,a 
mere pine needle, offered with all goodwill, and my sister has 

been taking care of the children. But I cannot leave 

% you here alone to-night; you must come down and stay 
with me.” 

‘‘Oh no, indeed,” said the girl, quickly ; “ you are 
too kind and good, but I would rather stay here. I am 
not afraid at all, and—and—oh, I cannot go so far away 
from him yet,” she added, and the tears came into her 
eyes in spite of herself. 

“It is quite impossible, poor child,” Kamoyo 
replied; ‘“‘ you, a young girl, with no one to protect you.” 

“But there is nothing to take,” protested Hana. 
“No robbers would trouble themselves to steal our 
poor things, and they would not have the heart, | am 
sure.” 

“It is not the things,” said Kamoyo, slowly, ‘ it 
is you yourself, Hana San. You are—well—too young 
and too pretty to be left alone. Come, little one, there 
is no other way. Let us change your sad clothes, and 
make a bundle of your futon+, for I fear I have no spare 
one to lend you, and we will shut up the house and get 
down to the village before dark.” 

She spoke with such decision that Hana saw she 
must obey, and she tried not to show how reluctantly 
she did so. When at last all was ready, they closed 
the ‘outer shutters of the cottage, where no glow of 
firelight would cheer the passer-by that night. Sad and 


* Small square palanquin, used as a coffin in Japan. 


Copyright + Padded quilt, used as a bed. 
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dark they left it, but when Hana turned to look once 
more towards the mound among the trees, it gleamed out fair 
enough under its heaped-up flowers. The moon had risen calm 
and full, and was shedding her silvery benison on the new-made 
grave 

Kamoyo pressed Hana’s hand kindly. ‘ You shall come 
back the first thing in the morning if yeu like,” she said. 

The household was all asleep when they slipped in by the 
low ‘‘ earthquake door,” so Hana was spared the trial of meeting 
anyone that night. She spread her little quilt in a corner which 
Kamoyo showed her, and lay very still, listening to the breathing 

the children on the other side of a thin paper partition. It 
was long before she slept. Just as she was dozing off at last, 
she remembered Ijima, travelling through the night to 
Miyanoshita to answer that cruel summons, and the thought 
that he might be killed, like Matsu’s brother, brought such a 
pang of pain with it that she began to cry silently in the dark. 
At last she fell asleep, but, as her own people would say, “ her 
pillow almost floated away on her tears.” 

Now the light comes early in the hills, and by four o’clock 
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it was whitening the little openings under the eaves which were 
not covered by the wooden shutters. Hana sat up and looked 
round her in the unfamiliar room. <A great longing for her home 
came upon her, and she rose noiselessly, dressed herself, and 
rolled her blue bedding into a tiny bundle in one corner. It 
would be graceless return for hospitality to waken her kind 
hosts, or to leave the house open for Kamoyo’s stores to be 
rifled, but she thought she could siip out by the earthquake door 
and close it again without disturbing anyone. The air was hot 
and close in the crowded house, and she was longing for her 
heritage of the morning’s freshness. Very gently, carrying her 
little clogs in her hand, she reached the door, which opened on 
a yard at the back of the house. She found the fastening in the 
dark, and in a moment she was out in the white freshness of the 
dawn. 

Ah, the, sweet, good air! She stood still and drank it in 
gratefully. It cooled her eyes and blew back her hair, and she 
looked up to the sky as into the face of a friend. Her own was 
pale, and her pretty eyes were heavy with yesterday’s grief; 
but some of their light came back to them as she saw the road to 
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her home winding along the hillside beyond the village, and in 
another moment she was speeding up the street, a light, lithe 
figure swaying in the strong morning breeze that blew her blue 
draperies hither and thither in its rough caress. 

Ah! how glad she was to leave the houses behind and to 
take the climbing path! On its lower windings the thought 
came back to her that Ijima had walked there by her side, 
carrying her heavy farings so kindly, but a few days ago; Heaven 
protect him, wherever be went, cried her heart, not knowing what 
language it spoke. Then she looked before her, and saw that a 
few turns more would bring her in sight of the empty cottage, 
and of that new silent dwelling-house under the pines, where 
no ministrations of hers would ever be needed. And she turned 
very pale, and sat down on a stone to recover her strength and 
to cease trembling before she encountered the sight. 

But Nature made it easy for her child. A little rain had 
fallen in the night, and a great white lily, newly opened to the 
day, reached out from the hedge and touched her as she passed 
up the last slope; the wood hydrangea that stood before the door 
was all one tent of petalled whiteness swaying in the breeze. 
Under foot, on either side of the path, strong 
yreen ferns danced on their shining stems 
Hana’s own ferns that ever obeyed her will 
and over there—ah, over there, where her heart 
had been all the time, and her eyes had feared 
to follow—the wood was raining down light and 
sweetness, and a golden-throated nightingale 
was singing its morning song. ; 

She went and stood there for a moment, 
and, kneeling down, touched her forehead on the 
ground in silent greeting. Then she rose 
quickly and returned to the house, for her heart 
was aching, and her fortitude scarcely full- 
grown as yet. When she had removed the 
wooden shutters she began to sweep and 
beautify the place as she had always done, but 
in the midst of her occupations a heavy sense of 
loneliness fell upon her, and she sat down on 
the verandah and stared out wearily on her 
changed world. [For whom was she setting her 
house in order? Not for herself, surely. They 
would never let her live here alone, even if she 
could earn money enough to do so. Kamoyo, 
and every other soul in the village, would cry 
out at such disregard of the good old laws 
which regulate girls’ lives for them so strictly 
in Japan. And now that she had seen the 
place again she hardly wished it. Fond enough 
of her solitude when the bright sights and 
sounds of daylight kept her company, she knew 
now that she could never live through the long 
evenings and dark nights alone. But she 
remembered the hot air in the crowded house 
below; the sense of oppression had_ been 
terrible to her. WKamoyo would be sure to ask 
her to live with her, for nowhere in the world 
are the poor and the humble so kind to each 
other as in Hana’s country; but Hana had 
reigned alone in the simple nest on the hillside, 
and her dainty ways had not fitted her to take 
the place of a dependant among a crowd of 
growing boys and girls. Her artist soul revolted 
at the thought of the heavy tasks of washing, 
sweeping, cooking, for any master but love ; 
and yet only in that way would she_ be 
able to repay Kamoyo’s bounties of food 
and shelter. Her pretty work sold for 
infinitesimal prices, and she could not live 

Copyright on that. What lay before her? What 

must she do? In great perplexity she covered 

her face with her hands, and prayed to one who had loved 
her well. 

“Ojiisan,* dear Ojiisan,” she cried, ‘I am alone, there is 
no one to tell me what to do. Show me the safe road.” 

Was this the answer? A sound of many feet coming down 
the pass, litters and porters defiling out on the broadening path 
that led to her own door. Hana rose in perturbation, for they 
were pausing now; then some order from one of the litters sent 
them directly towards her. Travellers, to-day of all days. Then 
a pretty face was smiling at her, and Princess Chiyé descended 
from her palanquin and beckoned to Hana to approach. Two 
ladies accompanied her, and one of them came quickly forward and 
said, ‘* The Miyasama wishes to speak to you, Musumé, come!’ 

Hara obeyed, trembling a little. It was all so sudden, 
and her thoughts had been of far other things than Princesses 
and ladies-in-waiting. She came and bowed her head to the 
ground, and waited for the great visitor to speak. 

“Ts it well with you, Musumé?” asked the Princess, ‘and 
have you any pretty baskets to sell me to-day ?” 


* Grandfather. 
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Hana looked up and answered, as politeness commanded. 

“It is well, Condescension. My stupidity rejoices at your 
Nobility’s coming.” 

Then she remembered her manners and spoke to the lady at 
the Princess’s side. ‘* Will the Miyasama deign to rest a little, 
and permit her servant to prepare some bad tea?” 

This was the correct way to describe her own property, but 
the Princess took up the word. “If it is no worse than the last 
you made for us, little girl, we shall be quite satisfied! ” 

Then the servants brought cushions from the litters and 
Jaid them on the verandah, and the ladies sat down, while Hana 
slipped away to prepare the tea. She had lighted the fire that 
morning from sheer force of habit, and in a few minutes she 
returned, and, moving across the floor on her knees, pushed her 
lotus tray towards the group. Though her eyes were down- 
cast, she saw that the lady-in-waiting, whom her mistress called 
O Sei San, had fetched some of Hana’s wistaria weavings from 
their shelf, and that the Princess held one in her hand. 

“What pretty, curious things,” she remarked, taking no 

notice of the little artist and her tea-tray; “I should like to know 
how to make them. Is it difficult work, Musumé?” she asked 
suddenly, turning to Hana, who was crouching a little behind 
her. 
“Oh no, Miyasama,” replied the girl in her quick, earnest 
way; ‘fone just makes them quite 
smooth and then they must be warmed 
over the hibachi, and they will take 
any shape you please. But I like the 
pine work best; it smells so sweet!” 

And, forgetting her shyness, she 
reached up for a tray, whose delicate 
mosaic was transparent as gauze, but 
firm as a young twig. 

The Princess held it up to her 
dainty nose. ‘That is sweet indeed,” 
she exclaimed. Then a thought seemed 
to strike her, and she turned to her 
friend. ‘*O Sei San,” she said, “ the 
days are long in Tokyo. Let us take 
this girl home and make her teach us 
all about it.” 

‘Ai, Miyasama,” objected O Sei 
San, “why fatigue your Nobility with 
such work ? Shecan make all you wish 
to have, and they are common little 
things after all—though very pretty, 
of course,” she added hastily, as a 
slight cloud settled on the Miyasama’s 
brow. Evidently O Sei San had small 
regard for things that cost only love 
and labour, 

Whether it were that the Princess 
had more of the artist in her than her 
attendant, or whether this mild opposi- 
tion merely roused her self-will, the 
result was one and the same. Hana 
(was that the Musumé’s name?) must Z. W. S. Afahon. 
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come with her to Tokyo, and teach her all 
sin about wistaria and fern weaving. How soon 
RS could she be ready ?) With whom did she live 
~¥ up here? 

Then the tears welled up in Hana’s eyes, 
and the Princess, following their direction, 
caught sight of the flowery mound under the 
trees. ‘¢Ah, poor child,” she said, ‘‘ 1 see you 
have had sorrow. Who was it?” She asked 
so kindly that Hana forgave the pang the 
words awoke. 

‘It was my grandfather,” she said simply, 
“and I have no one else.” Then she looked 
up in the gentle face with sudden resolve. Shit 
would rather serve this beautiful lady than wait 
on Kamovo’s rough brood. ‘* Take me with 
you, Miyasama!” she pieaded; ‘ will work so 
hard for you, and they will not let me live here 
any more, because I am alone.” 

‘* Of course not,” replied Chiyé; ‘that was 
a good thought of mine. You will see 
beautiful places that will make you forget your 
troubles a little. There! O Sei San will tell 
you what to do.” 

‘“¢ The tea is cold, Augustness,”’ murmured 
that lady; “the Musumé must make some more 
at once.” 

Hana went back to her fire with alacrity, 
and « new hope was in her heart. Here, 
indeed, was a way out of her difficulty. O Sei 
San followed, and asked her if she had any 
other dress besides this poor blue one? ‘O 
yes,” said Hana, ** there is a new one, and a 
black sash with embroidery that—that I had last New Year. 
But T cannot make myself fine, Okusama | ought to wear 
mourning now.” . 

‘‘There is no mourning when you wait on Princes,” said 
the other, not unkindly ; * when you have made the tea, put on 
your best things and your brightest face, if you would please our 
lady.” 

” O Sei San knew how to yield with a good grace. It wasa 
kind thought that made her put the peasant girl in the same 
category of service with her own court-bred little self, and Hana 
was touched. 

“*T will do all I can for your Benevolence,” she answered ; 
‘‘but please be patient with me, I know so little.” 

Then the ladies sat and drank their tea, and Hana put her 
few properties together, and gathered all her store of materials 
and impiements into one of those great square baskets which 
seem to expand at will. She also took up the remains of the 
fire, and buried it in the soft brown earth behind the house. 
She would come back some day, soon, perhap:, and the sacred 
fire of the home would be lighted again in due time. She had 
never travelled farther than the village, and did not dream of 
the long journey that lay before her. When all was done, she 
slipped away and knelt a moment by her grandfather's grave. 





g 
“You sent the Princess, Ojiisan,” she murmured, “and | obey 
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you in going with her. Take care of me always!” Then she 
looked up into the great tree whose branches waved far up in the 
sunshine, and in her misty pantheism recommended the dear 
grave to its care. 

As she came towards the house, calm and hopeful, Kamoyo’s 
brown face met her coming round a corner under the spreading 
eaves. Her eyes were wide with delight and wonder as Hana 
told her story. 

“And will you close the house, Kamoyo San, and take my 
futons for the baby? O Sei San says I shall not need them in 
the Palace. And oh, please come up sometimes and see to my 
grandfather’s grave. He wishes me to go, I think.” 

*‘Of course, of course! What golden fortune you have, 
Hana San. That beautiful, rich Miyasama’ will certainly be 
kind to you. I will take care of everything till you come back.” 

Hana looked at her hesitatingly. She longed to send a 
message to Ijima, but could think of nothing clever or proper to 
say. Just then O Sei San came hurrying after her, saying that 
the Princess wished to be moving, and she must come at once. 
Kamoyo bowed before the ladies till her face was more red 
than brown, and then stood in amazement as Hana, with her 
possessions packed into a kago (basket litter) hastily fetched from 
the village, was carried away by the porters in the Princess’s 
numerous train, down the road where little groups of children 
had collected to see the great lady pass by. 

“] never remembered to give her Ijima’s message,” said the 
good woman to herself, as she set about closing up the house. 
‘*T might as well take this tea, and the handful of flour, for it 
will only attract the rats. Well, well, 1 dare say Ijiima has 
forgotten all about it by this time.” 

(Zo be continued.) 


IN THE GARDEN. 


STARRY DAHLIAS. 

N ardent garden-lover writes deprecating the fashion of praising noth- 
ing but Cactus Dahlias with quite starry flowers. ‘* What we want 
in gardens are the flatter-petalled Dahlias, such as Cochineal, 
Lady Ardilaun, King of the Cactus, William Patrick, and so on. 
They are the very best class of Dahlias that have ever been 
developed for the truest garden use, and it is monstrous that they 

should be thrust aside in favour of a much less useful thing.” We notice that 
this important subject was alluded to in the Gardez last autumn, It is there 
mentioned that the only varieties that are now in favour are those with the 
narrow, half-tubular florets more or less twisted, and forming a starry outline. 
One of the best growers assures us that nothing else in the way of garden 
Dahlias is now in demand, and that the older decorative sorts, with wide, flat 
petals, are no longer asked for and cannot be sold. This is extremely 
regrettable, as it is just these wide-petalled Dahlias that are of all their kind the 
ones most useful in good gardening for grand effects of colour in the late 
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summer and autumn. TDeautiful though some of the most free-blooming of 
these are, there is scarcely one among them that can approach in value such 
of the older flatter-petalled sorts as, among reds, King of the Cactus, Cochineal, 
Lady Ardilaun, and Fire King; among yellows, William Pearce, Lady 
Penzance, and Lady Primrose; or such fine things as Henry Patrick among 
whites. To let this grand type of a good flower fall into disuse is to neglect 
some of the very best flowers we can have in our gardens. 
FREAKS IN DAHLIA FANCY, 

We cannot but think that this exclusive approval of the starry, twisted- 
petalled flowers among the garden Dahlias is but a passing fashion, and 
would earnestly counsel growers not to lose sight of such fine old Dahlias 
as those just named, Some of the most thoughtful and practical amatcurs 
would not on any account be without them, and, though admitting and 
admiring many of the starry sorts, would never allow them to claim precedence 
of their more useful brethren. 

HOLLYHOCKS FROM SEED. 

We strongly advise those with diseased Hollyhocks to grow the plants 
from seed. Seedlings seem quite free from attack, and the growth is stronger 
and the flowers more abundant. Of course there is no certainty that the 
flowers will turn out the same as those of the parent, but bad colours are few 
and far between, and there is greater beauty, we think, in the single varieties 
than in the bunchy and frequently ugly doubles. Seed may be sown in 
early autumn to get flowering plants the following year. It need only be 
sown when ripe in a pan of ordinary soil, placed in slight warmth, and the 
seedlings kept over the winter in a cold frame. When the seed comes from a 
well-selected stock the flowers are beautiful in colour and form too, with a 
fair proportion of those rosette-like doubles which last longer than the more 
fragile single kinds. The Hollyhock is a noble hardy flower, picturesque in 
colouring and growth, and too precious to lose. Where failures have hitherto 
disappointed hopes of rich bloom, and the plants have been raised from 
cuttings, try seedlings. 

THE DELPHINIUM. 

This is the flower of July. The weak but lovely Delphinium Belladonna is 
with usa daub of sky-blue just in front of a clustering of Funkias, It is so feeble 
that the flower-stems must be supported with a few twiggy stakes. None of 
the varieties can compare with this flower for purity and beauty of colouring. 
We had made big groups of the plants, and these are sending up sheaves of 
flowers, tall and straight, with flowers set thick upon the stem, This variety of 
Delphinium is not to our liking. The perennial Larkspur is not a plant to leave 
alone year after year; it wants a rich diet, and must have plenty of liquid 
manure in summer, and a deep, well-prepared soil to root into. Without these 
helps the growth is either stunted or gaunt, and both conditions are objec- 
tionable. 

INCREASING NEW SWEET PEAS BY CUTTINGS.: 

A useful little note appeared in the Garden recently about increasing 
new Sweet Peas by cuttings. So many grow this beautiful flower that it may 
be interesting to reproduce it: ‘* Growers of Sweet Peas who recognise the 
points of merit in a new variety are naturally anxious to make the most of 
their stock, and as the number of seeds in a packet of ordinary size may 
consist of some ten or a dozen, these are not always sufficient for one’s require- 
ments. This season, out of a packet of ten seeds of Dorothy Eckford, the 
superb new white Sweet Pea, eight seeds germinated satisfactorily, although 
some were much slower in developing than others. This result, I am told by 
others, is very satisfactory, as there are instances where only six out of ten 
seeds have germinated. With eight plants properly grown it is possible to 
achieve a great deal, yet one would feel safer if the quantity were doubled. 
For this reason the eight plants were topped, and the detached portions made 
into cuttings. The cuttings were dibbled into pots filled with a light and 
gritty compost, and the pots subsequently plunged into a gentle hot-bed. 
The first batch of cuttings, inserted about a fortnight ago, are well rooted. 
The second batch are looking even better, and there is now the prospect 
of their rooting within the next few days. By these means we shall have 
at least sixteen plants. The condition of the plants which were topped is all 
that could be desired, as they have since grown quite sturdily. From these 
remarks it will be seen how easy it is to increase the stock of a scarce or novel 
sort, as this process of propagation may be continued, if need be, for some 
time to come. This method was first seen by the writerin Mr. H. J. Jones’s 
nursery at Lewisham. Quite a large number of new varieties and many 
special crosses made there have been increased by these means. For pot 
culture Mr. Jones believes in treating his plants in this way; they become 
stocky and branching, and give good flowers.” 

A Few Goop P.£onNIEs. 

We have noted the following varieties as of special beauty for planting in 
autumn: Festiva maxima, a superb double flower, very large, the bud pink, 
but in the open bloom this colouring is not seen, the petals being then quite 
white; it is wonderfully free, and the stem bends with the weight of 
flowers ; Dugueschin, a very distinct flower, Anemone-like, the outer or guard 
petals delicate rose pink, and in the centre of the flowers also rose, but 
passing to white with age ; Albert Crousse, a well-known flower, very double, 
and delicate rose in colour; Leonze, very double, pink and white, and sweetly 
scented ; Agnes Mary Kelway, rosy and white, very pretty; and Duke of 
York, deep crimson, semi-double. Of course, there are a host of others quite 
as beautiful as these, as may be seen, for instance, in Messrs. Kelway and 
Son’s nursery at Langport, but those named were too handsome to pass 
without making a note of for future planting. 


CARNATIONS AND WIREWORM. 


We have received several Carnation plants that have failed mysteriously. 
The points of the leaves turn yellow, withering of the whole plant follows, 
and, of course, death. In each case the mischief-maker has proved to be the 
wireworm, and nothing but radical measures will effect any good. The plants, 
in the first place, must be grown in another part of the garden free from the 
pests, and the soil from which they have been taken dressed with gas-lime. 
It must remain fallow for about a year, and be frequently stirred with a fork or 
hoe. Also put halves of potatoes with the centres scooped out on the end 
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of pointed sticks and insert in the soil. Wireworms seek these, and may then 
be destroyed. We have known a hundred plants put in during the spring 
disappear before the summer, simply through the ravages of wireworm. 


RANDOM NOTEs. 

Rose Conrad de Meyer.—We were speaking to Mr. Hudson, the 
gardener to Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, at Gunnersbury House recently, and 
he mentioned that this beautiful Rose had been in flower for some weeks, 
Mr. Hudson was the first, we believe, to show it at a meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, when an award of merit was given. It is said to be a 
cross between the Japanese Rose (Rosa rugosa) and Gloire de Dijon, two 
beautiful parents, and the parentage is very evident. It has more the 
character of Gloire de Dijon than of Rosa rugosa, as the stems are very strong 
ind the flowers appear in profusion. These are very large, clear silvery rose 
in colour, and the buds grow freely at the points of the long shoots. Below 
these strong shoots are issuing from the stems, which will provide a succession 
f flowers. Those who have not yet added this hybrid to their collections 
hould do so, as it is so free and early. It is also exceptionally hardy. 

The Great Alpine Rockfoit.—This will soon be a wealth of flowers in 
»ck garden and wall. It is beautiful in both places, though seldom seen on a 

all, only it must be remembered that it is biennial—that is, the rosettes 
roducing the flowers die after the effort. 
Vhile the main crown is pushing on for flower- 
g, numerous small ones are developing at 
e base, and these will make the flowering 
owns for the following year. Many use 
is Saxifraga, which is known botanically 
Saxifraga pyramidalis, for growing in the 
reenhouse. The little growths are removed, 
stted in a rich soil, and grown in a cool frame. 
Vhen repotting is needful, this is given until 
in, pots are reached, in which the plant should 
ywer. After the soil has become full of roots 
eak liquid manure is helpful. We have in 
ind at this moment a wall almost covered 
ith the fast-developing spikes of this 
saxifraga. 

Aquilegia Stuarti,—This is a lovely hybrid 
‘olumbine raised by the late Dr. Stuart of 
Chirnside, who did so much for English gardens 
y raising many of the most beautiful of Tufted 
Pansies. Many find this Aquilegia difficult to 

anage, but the following hint from Mr. Amos 
erry of Winchmore Hill, who grows it better 
1an anyone we know, may prevent failures. 
Mr. Perry says, ‘‘It should never be planted 
shen dormant. Autumn planting is bad, and 
pring planting is also very risky. To ensure 
iccess, young plants well established in pots 
should be secured; if these are planted in 
July they will flower well next season.” 

Hardy Azaleas at Knaphill,—These were 
very beautiful for a brief time in the famous 
nursery of Mr. Anthony Waterer at Knaphill. 
It is due to Mr. Waterer’s efforts in a large degree 
that the flowers of this race are so fine in form 
and varied in colouring. When the groups here 
and there in the grounds on this Surrey hilltop 
are in full bloom it is a bewildering picture of 
colour. Some are white, others of intense scarlet, 
and so freely produced that the leaves are almost 
hidden beneath the fragrant -burden of flowers. 

A Giant Honeysuckle.—We noticed at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society a lot of flowers of the giant Honeysuckle, Lonicera 
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Hildebrandti. The flowers are about 4in. long, 2in. wide acro3s the open 
end, and deep yellow in colour; the leaves are large and leathery and bright 
green. We first saw it in the garden of the late Mr. Henry Ewbank at Ryde. 
The plant was outdoors. Mr. Ewbank described it as ‘‘ a magnificent Honey- 
suckle of a bright yellow colour, and of a size which puts all other Honey- 
suckles into the shade. The large leaves also befit it well, and are of a fresh 
green colour. Lonicera Hildebrandti was planted against a wall with a full 
western exposure,” 


7 
CHILDWICK STUD. 


HERE is nothing more interesting than a visit to a 
great stud like Childwick, for horse-breeding has all 
the excitement of an unsolved problem. We do not 

know exactly how to breed a winner of classic races, a weight- 





COMMON. 


carrying hunter, or a polo pony. We can only try many 
experiments and hope for the best. Our successes when they 
come have all the charm of drawing a 
prize in a lottery, and the disappoint- 
ments are many. Again, when a 
thorough-bred is not fit to win races it 
is difficult to sell him at a price which 
is anything approaching the cost of his 
breeding and up-bringing. It may be 
that he is a weight-carrier, and can be 
sold for a hunter, or that he is only good 
enough to draw a cab.” Yet when we 
write of chance and luck in_horse- 
breeding we only mean that we have 
not yet discovered the laws which 
underlie the principles of breeding. 

Of all kinds of stock, the thorough- 
bred horse is at once the most interest- 
ing and the most important. The 
problem here is not merely how to 
produce an animal of a certain perfec- 
tion of strength, symmetry, and speed, 
but how to perpetuate the courage, 
docility, and endurance without which 
the physical qualities are all but use- 
less. We have, in fact, to produce 
certain mental as well as_ physical 
excellences. It is for this reason that 
the performances of the sire and dam 
on the race-course are so valuable 
a guide. In the great tribes of 
race-horses some families show an 
Copyright—"C.L." aptitude for racing. Such studs as that 
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of Sir J. Blundell Maple are of great import- 
ance to our national horse supply. In the first 
place, no doubt the chief object is, and 
rightly, to breed winners of races. This is 
the true way to improve the breed of 
horses. It is because we have always bred 
ur horses with a practical object in view 
that England is the first horse - breeding 
ountry in the world. Directly we begin to 
estimate the value of an animal for practical 
purposes by his make and shape, deterioration 
sets in, and we have, for instance, prize 
hounds that cannot hunt, fowls that do 
not lay eggs, or cup-winning hunters that 
cannot cross a ridge-and- furrow field in 
salety. 

But we knew at once that at Childwick 
we should find wise management on practical 
lines. The first thing we saw as we drove 
from Harpenden Station across the gorse-clad 
heath was €ommon being ridden. For two or 
three hours every day the stallions are given 
exercise in the open. They are not condemned 
to the monotonous round of a closed-in yard, 
to become, as so many do, the victims of fatty 
degeneration. We do not know a great deal 
about the laws of breeding, but at least we 
have learned that fat and fertility do not 
©o together in our sires and dams. _ Since 
Mr. Alec Waugh has adopted this sensible 
for his horses, Common has done better at 
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WW. A. Rouch. 


open-air régime 
the stud, and 


AND FOAL. 


the success of his son Newsboy had been spoken of on the 


way down. The winnine career of this colt 
at once of the unce rtainty of horse-breeding, 
and of the way Nature gives hints sometimes 
which may lead to success. The dam _ of 
Newsboy (Gamine) has never bred a winner 
before. She has been sold to go to France, 
for Sir J. B. Maple sells a number of horses to 
go abroad, wisely weeding out his stud. It is 
probably far better to part with a good one 
now and then than to run the risk of overcrowd- 
ing the paddocks. Every animal that we are 
not quite sure is doing good is harmful ona stud 
farm, for nothing is so detrimental to land as 
overcrowding it with horse stock. Gamine is a 
Barcaldine mare, and it may be that the cross of 
Common and these mares may enable the great 
horse to do himself more justice. It would 
unite the two great lines of Birdcatcher and 
Touchstone. 

But we must write of what we saw, or the 
interest of the topic will run beyond due 
limits of space. The first horse we. actually 
looked over was The Owl. a_ beautifully- 
bred chestnut horse by Wisdom, and uniting 
Galopin and Newminster strains. The Owl, 
unless memory is deceptive, won several races ; 
at all events, he was first in the Craven 
Stakes at Newmarket. He has a_ beautiful 
riding shoulder, and while he might well breed a 
winner, ought also to be a useful sire of hunters. 


is an instance 
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PRIESTESS. 


His fine quality makes him suitable for half-bred mares. But 
to come now to the horses the portraits of which illustrate 


this article. Particular attention may 
be drawn to the way in which the 
arust has caught not merely the like- 
ness but the character of Common 
and Priestess. This is no easy matter 
in photographing a horse, and strikes 
those particularly who have seen the 
horses lately. 

Priestess is a Hermit mare, and 
needs no stronger testimony to her 
excellence than her daughter Nun 
Nicer, the One Thousand winner of 
1898. There was no more charming 
filly in training than the last-named, 
and she has grown into a grand mare. 
In one of Sir J. B. Maple’s beautiful 
paddocks was Nun Nicer and her filly 
foal, the latter full of promise, having 
the best of knees and hocks, and a 
capital back and loins. There were 
several other beautiful mares in that 
paddock, but Nun Nicer and her filly 
must always catch the eye first. 

Then we passed from the daughter 
to the father. Common, by Isonomy 
out of Thistle, as everyone knows, won 
the triple crown. In training he seemed 
to me to be a little coarse, but with 


has fined down. When we saw him he was in fine 
coat, in the perfect bloom of health, and looking hard and 
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well. He is a horse of great power, with 
a magnificent riding shoulder, great depth 
through the heart, and_ splendid _pro- 
pelling power behind the saddle, and he 
looks like carrying fifteen stone over 
Leicestershire. We should say the horse 
was never better in his life than he is now. 
From Common we passed to the box where 
stands Royal Hampton, twenty-one years 
ld, but carrying the weight of them lightly. 
\ beautiful bay, a race-horse all over, he 
robably never showed how good he was 
uring his Turf career; and the same ill luck 
ursued Forfarshire, Royal Hampton’s best 
m. In the Childwick Stud, and among 
ir portraits here, is a beautiful daughter of 
oyal Hampton, Simon’s Bay,thedam of the 
ore than useful colt Simony, by Common. 
he very sight of Royal Hampton recalls 
yme famous horses and great races—the 
iumphs of Marcion in cup races, and the 
wo Thousand of 1895, when Kirkconnel 
m for the owner of Childwick. Royal 
‘ampton, too, carries us back to old 
broch, who is the foundation mare of the 
ud, and the dam of Prince Hampton, and 
rough that horse the grandam of 





any winners. But it would be to lose WW. A. Rouck. PIBROCH. Copyright—"C.L."" 
ie lessons of such a visit if we failed 

» note the system of the farm and learn the lessons such an This and the due weeding of the stud we have preacied steadily 
pportunity gives. For if the management of the horses is the for years. It was, therefore, no small pleasure to find ourselves 


in agreement with the practice of a stud so 
extensive and successful as that at Childwick. 

But even whenall this has been written the 
whole has not been told. It was at Child- 
wick that Lady Wrangler, a magnificent mare 
by Wisdom out of Superba, had Girton. Girl, a 
more than useful filly, who has many winning 
brackets to her name. This filly is a very 
racing-like daughter of Royal Hampton. Nor 
has anything been said of Mackintosh, a young 
stallion by Florizel II. out of Cullercoats. This 
horse’s list is full, and he has the gift of stamp- 
ing his character on his colts. It will surprise 
us if this horse does not make a name for 
himself in due course. The photograph repro- 
duced here shows Mackintosh to be a horse of 
power and quality, and he has a look of stamina 
which, combined with his impressiveness as a 
sire, would lead us to expect his offspring to 
stay. 

As we drove back to the station we felt 
that we had learned much, and hope, not 
without reason for doing so, that Sir J. 
Blundell Maple will have an even greater share 
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W. A. Rouch. LEADING OUT THE MARES. Copyright—"C.L." of the sweets of Turf success in the future than 

in the past. A Derby winner is still wanted to 
chief matter, only second to this is the farming of the land. If crown the thought and judicious expenditure that make the 
the paddocks are not doing well, neither will the young stock thrive, Childwick Stud in many respects a model institution. 


There are several points of par- 
ticular interest in the Childwick Stud 
Farm. The paddocks, for one thing, 
are larger than we often see, though 
it would probably be better if they were 
even bigger than they are. The policy 
at Childwick has been to enlarge the 
paddocks, and the result has been satis- 
factory. The grass is looking well and 
the fields clean and sweet. It is rather 
heavy land, and has been dressed with 
bone-dust, with the best results. Cake- 
fed beasts and sheep, in due succession, 
are put on the land, and the appearance 
of the fields would bear witness to the 
success of the management of the grass 
as well as the bright and healthy mares 
and foals. 

But there was one point of the many 
we talked over in which we found our- 
selves in the heartiest agreement with 
Mr. Waugh. He believes in change of 
air and change of pasture for horses. 
oung things, we firmly believe, whether 
ys, colts, or puppies, thrive better for 
ing sent away from home for a time. 
ir J. B. Maple nas another property 
Derbyshire, and thither the colts (and 
we believe the stallions, too, cut of the 

ason) go for change. This happens 
t) be our own particular fadin breeding, '” 4. Rouch, MACKINTOSH. ee 
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CATTERED throughout the land are gardens that 
seem to have grown out of the wild woodland, and 
melt away in the rough growth that surrounds them— 
a marriage, as it were, of flowers and wood. Such 
gardens are not made from conventional plans, but 

are worked out by the owner himself, who has found delight 
in making the desert smile, and in bringing the beautiful 
flowers and trees of other lands to the rough copse and 
meadow. 

Such a garden we might expect to surround the home of 
Lord Redesdale, one of the master minds in British gardening of 
the present age, and with a fine experience of the forests and 
woodlands of Japan to use in his own cherished domain. 
Batsford Park has a delightful individuality. Its garden is 
unlike any other, and though there may be imitations, yet this 
is agreeably unconventional, and with a rough picturesqueness 
that might well be expected from the man who has seen it 
develop under his own eye to its present beauty. 

The park is reacked by an oak-lined drive from Moreton-in- 
Marsh. The approach, with here and there a tree of nobler 
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BATSFORD PARK, 
MORETON-IN-MARSH, 


THE SEAT OF . . 


LORD REDESDALE. 
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growth than its fellows to break the line, is a gradual ascent 
to the little hamlet of Batsford nestling round the gates. 
A flood of gold from groups of the double furze, broom, and 
berberis at once reveals the nature of this wonderful and yet 
untutored domain. The house stands on the hillside, and 
from the simple terrace, relieved by the straight and sombre 
growths of juniper, the eye wanders over the meadows, studded 
with oaks and thorns, to the hills of Oxfordshire in the blue 
distance. The house was designed by Ernest George, and 
finished in 1890. It is built of the quiet, buff-coloured stone 
quarried in the adjoining fields, and possesses a stateliness 
that is part of the restrained gardening in its immediate 
surroundings. Lord Redesdale has made no attempt to 
disfigure the grass terrace with little flower-beds or ill-placed 
borders, but has left everything as it should be—simple and 
dignified. 

The garden stretches away to the left of the entrance, and 
has been made from a woodland of fir, oak, and thorn. It was 
grazed down by cattle, and remains in a measure in its primitive 
condition, but over the surface are plantings of. some of the 
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rarest trees and 
shrubs from Japan 
and other lands. 
Flowers grow 
profusely in the 


rarden- 
ing gives an ever- 
changing beauty, 
and as the flowers 
of the meadow in 
their drifts and 
masses’ teach 
Nature’s lesson of 
natural grouping, 
so her beautiful 
ways have been 
followed in the 
acres that sur- 
round this English 
home. Soon the 
larkspurs, sheaves 
of colour as blue 
as a summer sky, 
will adorn this 
woodland garden, 
with here = and 
there rich masses 
of  alstroemerias 
breaking in with 
just the right 


note of orange, or, maybe, 


anemone. 


Lord Redesdale, in his long sojournings in 
Japan, has not lost opportunities of acquiring a rare know- 
ledge of the native flora. 
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mingled with the 


We know this from 
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white 


China 


Japan 


his book 
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tected from the winds which blow across the valley. 


v1 


“ The Bamboo 
Garden,” which is 
a history of the 
famous grass, its 
uses, and its value 
in the Enelish 
garden. To his 
enthusiasm 
indeed, we m 
attribute a grow 
Ing appreciation of 
the plant’: 
England and 
the Continer 
HTere there is 
complete — colle 
tron. of the 
varieties that are 
hardy — in hi 
country Lord 
Redesdale has no 
fewer than fifty 
species and 
varieties. The 
bamboo has given 
anew and beautiful 
feature to the 
garden in winter. 
Its tall stems 
make sheaves ot 
shining green, pro- 


Wind is 


the greatest enemy to the bamboo, and this should be remembered 


= 
. 


WILD GARDEN. 


by those who are contemplating planting it in their woodlands. 
When given shelter it is possible to have colonies of stems 
many feet high in a few, seasons, and to cut shoots of sufficient 
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hardness and 
durability to use 
as walking-sticks, 
Lord  Redesdale 
has one cut from 
a black bamboo at 
Batsford, and 
holds it up as an 
answer to those 
who consider such 
matured growth 
impossible in 
Britain. 

Bamboos, 
some dwarf, others 
tall, their leaves 
trembling in the 
winds, are set all 
over this hillside 
garden. Three are 
from the Himalaya 

Arundinaria 
racemosa, aristata, 
and spathiflora) ; 
others from China 
and Japan; one 
only (Arundinaria 
macrosperma) 
from the United 
States of North — Copyrignt 
America. There 
are also A. boryana, the most beautiful, perhaps, of its race, 
yver 18ft. high; A. Simoni, even more luxuriant; A. nitida, 
Bambusa Quilioi, b. quadrangularis, B. angustifolia, B. palmata, 
and B. Veitchi, which encumbered the garden to such an extent 
that its removal to the woods for planting as fox and pheasant 
covert became a necessity. In May the bamboos are browned 
with the frost and cold winds; but this happens in their native 
country, until with the advent of summer the foliage resumes its 
natural green. 

Batsford is full of surprises. Wandering in and out of leafy 
ways one comes across a bamboo walk which is a picture of 
delight at all times, but particularly when the blue flowers run 
back into the green foliage. Blue is the prevailing colour. It 
is reflected in stream and pool, and is seen in the gentianella 
fixed in sandy niches in stone steps, where the little sandwort 
from the Balearic Isles is starred with white flowers. A stream 
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trickles pleasantly 
from the heights 
above through this 
woodland garden, 
forming itself at 
places into pools, 
bright in summer 
with the coloured 
water-lilies from 
Marliac; and _ it 
then winds and 
tumbles over stone 
and boulder. Rare 
and beautiful 
water-loving 
flowers grow by 
the little stream. 
On the front 
ledges the tiny 
sandwort forms a 
mat, and Japan 
primroses make 
dabs_ of crimson 
and yellow, with 
ferns luxuriant in 
the wet soil, until, 
as autumn ap- 


proaches, they 
seem to have 
WILD GARDEN. “COUNTRY LIFE." taken full posses- 
sion. Peeps of 


the house and hillside break in through the waving bamboo 
stems, or some rare tree group brought to Batsford by its 
enthusiastic possessor. From a quietly designed summer-house, 
with tall firs standing like sentinels against the sky, we see the 
distant Oxfordshire hills. The views remove all sense of 
that oppression so frequently felt in a confined garden in the 
lowlands. 

The bamboos are a study in themselves, and so are the 
bronze Buddhas and deer which were brought from the land of 
flowers, and are grouped in the bamboo groves. It is pleasant to 
roam through this woodland garden and hear the splash of water 
from ledge to ledge, and to know that almost every nook has 
some rare flower or fern, or to dive into the inner recesses, 
where the blue spruce, rare Abies, the almost white Cedrus 
nivea, the many beautiful junipers, and the Japan birches are 
receiving kindly shelter until they become part of a matured 
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plan. Lord Redes- 
dale’s belief in the 
importance of 
correct grouping 
is shown in every- 
thing that he has 
planted. One hilly 
corner is covered 
with winter 
heather (Erica 
carnea), which 
grows with vigour 
on this limestone 
formation. Itisa 
little moorland of 
heather, purple 
with colour and 
murmurous with 
the drowsy hum 
of bees. John 
Downie, finest of 
crab-apples, gives 
a rare charm to 
theautumn colours 
of the garden, and 
no month passes 
at Batsford 
without bringing 
a beauty of its Copyright 
own. Berberis 
Thunbergi covers a large part of one hillside, and has been 
planted under American oaks for the beauty of its autumn 
foliage, every leaf of deepest crimson without trace of green. 
It was a pleasure to find such planting, and to know also that 
berberis is used largely in English woods to make breaks of 
colouring during the shooting season. 

It is almost the work of a lifetime to impress upon planters 
in wood and garden the importance and beauty of certain trees 
and shrubs at certain seasons, and the berberis is an illustration 
of this. Those who have fresh plantations to fill and old ones 
to restore may well note. We have preached the virtues of the 
berberis for years. The splendour of wcodland planting may 
be greatly enhanced by a judicious choice of the most beautiful 
things in flower and leaf. Facing the entrance is a grouping 
of the purple-leaved plum, retinosporas, berberises, and other 
shrubs. It is an ever-changing colour scheme, more gorgeous 
in the early than in the late summer days, but full of mellow 
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beauty towards 
the close of the 
year. When the 
first green buds 
come on the 
deciduous trees, 
the berberises and 
double gorse burst 
into golden bloom. 
They are a revela- 
tion at Batsford. 
The hillside is 
yellow with the 
slender, bloom- 
covered shoots, 
whose flowers are 
as sweet as the 
long sprays of the 
yellow rose which 
dangles from the 
bamboo stems 
further up the hill- 
side. They are in 
the woodlands, 
drape gracefully 
the pool and rock- 
work in the 
valley, and line 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” one side of Her 
Ladyship’s Walk, 
where perhaps the finest specimens of the dimorphanthus in 
the land have stood unharmed through many an English 
winter. This walk, approached from the woodiand on the 
hillside through an old-world kitchen and fruit garden, is 
one of the charms of Batsford. On one side berberises make 
cascades of gold in spring, and on the other is a mixed border 
of rare delight filled with hardy flowers, and a source of interest 
and satisfaction throughout the year. It is a change from the 
woodland garden above to this old English blending of flowers 
under a high red brick wall. Ferns seed in profusion, and the 
most interesting natural wild sowing is in a cave where the 
hart’s-tongue has established itself in the crannies. But to the 
true lover of natural gardening, as opposed to everything that is 
formal and conventional, there is so much of interest that it is 
impossible to refer to more than a few of the chief features. 
Batsford is the garden of an enthusiast, and contains not 
only almost complete collections of bamboos, Japanese maples, 
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Copyright ROCK AND WATER. 
and conifers, but tree and shrub are delightfully distributed. 
\hen the roses flower the whole garden is drenched with the 
perfume of Crimson Rambler, and a hundred others send 
their flowering shoots through the bamboos, and drop 
from the slender stems. This is reproducing the natural 
beauty of far-off Japan, where the wild roses cluster in the 
bamboo groves, and hang thick among the grassy shoots. 
Batsford is as enjoyable in the full summer-time, when the 
Crimson Rambler lights the hillside with its wonderful colouring, 
as when daffodils blow in the grass. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


R. E. V. LUCAS is something of a hero worshipper, 
but he has brought more than devotion to the 
editing of The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb 
(Macmillan), of which the first voluine has now been 
issued. It is done with admirable scholarship and 

thoroughness, and a sympathy that must have made it a labour of 
love. This volume contains all Lamb’s prose with the exception 
of his work for children, his full notes in the Dramatic Specimens 
and Garrick Extracts and the Elia Essays, and it isa book to give 
rise to curious speculation. We do not know that much has 
really been gained by industrious digging in the ephemeral 
publications of the early part of the nineteenth century. Much 
of the stuff here given is essentially fugitive in character, was 
never meant for endurance, and cannot be really preserved in the 
mind. It comes hot from the press as dead pages inviting the 
labour of an editor who will not further increase the bulk, but 
rather reduce it to an essence. That opinion may be rank 
blasphemy to a select circle, but the reader who has simply 
‘“« preferences without prejudices ”’ will agree readily enough. He 
will do so without any wish to depreciate “the gentle Elia.” 
IIumour is the most evanescent quality in literature, and only 
the best of the best is lasting. How much even of Shakespeare’s 
is dull, flat, and unprofitable now. The most popular book ever 
written—our English bible—has none, and yet Homeric laughter, 
the laugh of the gods at the trick of Hephastos, rings round 
the world. So too the laugh or rather the smile of Cervantes, 
because, in spite of its outward cynicism, it is deep and tender. 
So does the very similar mockery of Le Sage last, but it is very 
doubtful if many now ‘ laugh and rock in Rabelais’ easy chair.” 
Sympathy has stepped back a little and given place to mere 
admiration. Of our modern English writers, it is astonishing 
how few have been able to transmit their laugh. Sir John 
Falstaff never loses his appeal, and the humour that plays like 
sunlight over “*As You Like It” is perennially fresh. Fielding’s 
‘‘ironing,” as Mrs. Slipslop hath it, remains what it has ever 
heen; but it is not very easy for us to laugh with the wits of the 
Restoration, much as we may admire their gallantry and clever- 
ness. So, too, we can still look on life throuzh the keen laughing 
eyes of Jane Austen, partly because they ever grow tender as 
they glance down into the depths. To me the humour of Dickens 
when he began, full of spirit and go and energy, is entertaining, 
but in his later books it is as forced as his pathos. Thackeray’s 
more finished irony seems to hold out better against the weathering 
of time; that of Sir Walter Scott has the quality of Shakespeare’s 
own, that is, it rises genially out of his knowledge of human 
character, 
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Charles Lamb differed from all 
these. Carlyle never was so far out as 
in the brutal phrase, which it would be 
wounding to repeat, wherein he tried to 
sum him up; but Lamb lay outside his 
world and was not of his type. One 
figures him always as a kind of estray 
in a world too harsh and rude. He 
illustrates an amazing puzzle in 
Nature. A human soul is born into the 
world with a certain freedom which 
implies a corresponding responsibility, 
but also with certain fixed attributes 
ior which he is not responsible. ‘There 
are men who amid the manifold 
tortures and troubles of life remind one 
of dumb animals that, being subjected 
to pain, look at their tormentor with 
eyes that are at once anguished and 
uncomprehending. There are weak- 
nesses that come with birth, and there 
are relentless blows that fall from the 
hand of fate, battering the weak and 
gentle indiscriminately with the rude 
and strong. Nature, by fastening ona 
man certain weaknesses, seems to drive 
him along a wrong path, and then pours 
ignominy on him for following it. That 
was what Burns meant when, with 
insight glorified by kindness, he bade us “lightly scan your 
brother man.” At bottom it is the same as the highest wisdom 
that issued the command, “Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 
Or, again, on another side, it is Browning, “A brute [ might 
have been, but would not sink 1’ the scale,” or in the same poct’s 
consoling verse : 
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** Not on the vulgar mass 
Called work must sentence pass, 
Things done, that took the eye and had the price ; 
O’er which from level stand 
The low world laid its hand, 
Foun: straightway to its mind, could value in, a trice.” 


The sound may be different, but in each case it is blown from 
the same trumpet. Yet, after all, it is but the attitude of the 
onlooker, wise with the wisdom of charity. The dumb animal 
can only turn up its suffering eyes. Andso with the misfortunes 
that do not come from within, “the bludgeonings of fate,” they 
may leave a Henley’s head ‘* bloody but unbowed,” yet have a 
quite opposite effect on another sort of character. The sub- 
stratum of Lamb’s mind was tenderness, affectionateness, love 
‘Sof the dear familiar faces.” Such a man had to find some 
outlet, or he would have been overwhelmed. Lamb found it in 
humour, and the very sadness of his experience jent it a richness 
peculiarly his own. It has been remarked that the finest humour 
frequently proceeds from melancholy men. Often, indeed, even 
drollery is but the reaction from tragedy. The people who carry 
about with them what they call a sense of humour, and who make 
a point of looking at the bright side of everything, very seldom 
possess this fine appreciation of true humour. Even drollery 
depends on the sense of contrast, and it must be entirely 
unconscious. Shakespeare gets the feeling instinctively when, 
as often happens, he makes one of his characters jest at the very 
crisis of a tragedy. A great deal of Lamb’s humour is of the 
superficial order, an effect of flippancy or of schoolboy spirits. 
He has a natural turn for buffoonery that no doubt was developed 
and encouraged in his cups. But the deeps he had looked into 
in his hours of abandon, as well as in his hours of self-denial, the 
ardour of his affections, his griefs, his personal experiences, 
brought him inspired moments and winged words. 

‘The most interesting feature of the volume is the indication 
of Lamb’s tastes which is given by it. We cannot pretend at 
this time of day to read with any great advantage muck that is 
presented. Lamb expostulating with John Scott, res ‘ewing 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Excursion,” or even writing notes on Shake- 
speare, is not enthralling. Yet he read to good purpose, and 
stimulated his contemporaries to a kind of study they had 
neglected. He observed with an eye that was always shrewd, 
albeit given to take special notice of the whimsical, and passed 
among his generation as a good fellow, a companion to be pitied 
rather than otherwise. But the pieces, if they were really in the order 
in which they were written, give a singu ar picture of his mental 
activities. He begins with “ Rosamund Gray,” and the next piece 
is a “‘curious fragment which belonged to Robert Burton.” The 
latter is interesting, as bearing on Lamb’s literary pedigree 
through Sir Thomas Browne and the author of the “ Anatomie 
of Melancholy.” Then we have some papers about the theatre, 
and suddenly find ourselves listening to a dissertation ‘On the 
Inconveniences resulting from being Hanged.”’ So, amid heaps 
of snippets, flotsam and jetsam of journalism, we are frequently 
coming on something real and characteristic. Still, much of the 
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criticism has become obsolete, much is embroidery on gossip, 
and in regard to many persons in the day of Lamb, opinions 
are changed, many have lapsed from memory. Thus the interest 
becomes personal after all. We read and read, not because the 
subjects dealt with are of the first importance, but because they 
were written by Charles Lamb, an individual whose history has 
roused our interest and excited our sympathy. We see him 
passing through Babylon, a smile on his face and pain and vain 
regret and undying sadness in his soul, and in no metaphor we 
‘take him by the hand and name him brother. 

Athletic and Outdoor Sports for Women, edited by Lucille 
Eaton Hill (Macmillan and Co.). This account of women’s 
vames would gain in value both by addition and subtraction. 
in the first place, it lacks the true spirit of a book designed 
o foster athleticism. The fact is, as one of the writers says, 
“that all-powerful factor Custom,” which the truer poet calls 
‘the Queen of Slaves, the hoodwinked angel of the blind 
ind dead,” has corroded even that last person whom taint finds 
uut—the possessor of the natural healthy sporting instinct ; and 
he book abounds in references to the ‘‘ womanly woman,” her 
ress, her grace, etc. What ‘*womanliness’’ has to do with 
xcellence in physical training one cannot fancy. A woman 
itting for her degree is as unconscious of her sex as a man, and 

is surely common-sense to throw as much overboard as possible 

f the handicapping feminine traits and weaknesses, instead of 
andering to them in this sort of fashion: ‘“ To further the good 
‘sults to be obtained by training, it is much more natural and 
omanly that grace of form be aimed at rather than speed and 
ecords.” 

Is not that a training in self-consciousness and vanity, 
ather than in that healthy detached delight in the joy of 
ndurance and skill and speed which is born in the young human 
inimal, irrespective of sex? What would men be like who set 
ut to practise running with such an end in view? They would 
urn vain and self-conscious, and would really develop some of 
be natural and acquired mental disadvantages of women. Of 
ourse the result of all exercises and all athletics is grace and 
harmony of perfect muscular control, but it is a miserable prosti- 
tution of noble sports to find them advocated largely for the sake 
of the fashion-plate and dancing-school mistress’s ideal. One 
cannot condemn too strongly such an attitude, especially if this 
book is put into the hands of young girls, whose minds are in 
process of formation, and who will readily accept the dictum 


POLO 


OT even the Champion Cup could take our thoughts off the revival 
of the Inter-regimental, the first ties of which were played last 
week. The present rules ordain that none of the first ties should 
be played on the ground chosen for the finals and semi-finals. 
Therefore Ranelagh and Roehampton were selected for this 
purpose. Two things were abundantly plain—that the soldiers 

are as keen as ever, and that the tournament has lost none of its popularity. 
It was generally understood that the Royal Horse Guards v. Royal Artillery 
would be one of the most interesting matches, and that the winners might be 
expected to take part in the final ; therefore people came down in considerable 
numbers. The polo pavilion was full, and the bandstand side of the ground 
was lined with a gay crowd. The weather was perfect, and one of the most 
delightful summer days we have had favoured the first ties of the Inter- 
regimental Cup at Ranelagh. The ground was in very perfect order, and the 
ball seemed to travel freely, so that there was a galloping game from start to 
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that a graceful woman is a womanly one. The mind, at any 
rate, has as much to do with grace as the form of the body, as 
Wordsworth showed beautifully in his ‘¢‘ Education of Nature,” 
and there are men and women who will never be graceful in the 
true sense of the word. 

Also the countless directions about the sort of clothes for 
each game, etc., are trivial and small-minded to a degree. There 
ought really to be one sensible costume, such as the ordinary 
gymnasium tunic, with a blouse for warm weather and a jersey 
for cold, which can be used for all games, and the dwelling on 
these details is an infliction of the feminine element, ‘the 
woman’s column,” from which one turns with some anger. It is 
unnecessary, and none of the figures shown has either beautiful 
or rational attire—witness the ugly “bloomer” originated in 
America. There are no long straight lines such as the tunic 
discovers, and the dress in the tennis pictures might be crinolines 
for length and outstandingness. Disastrous and uncomfortable, 
any experienced player would say, and the poses chosen, as in 
receiving the ball, etc., are both awkward and too set to be used 
in real playing. It is, too, obvious the pictures are posed. The 
same remarks can be made about many of the hockey pictures, 
which are stupid, and do little towards explaining the game. 
Otherwise many of the articles are good, especially one on cross- 
country walking ; but as a whole they are not strong, nor is the 
information complete or satisfactory, and it would have been 
better to say more of the rules of some games. The one on 
swimming conveys very little, and one wonders what feeling 
has induced the swimmer to appear in stockings. Surely 
feminine proprieties need not invade that purest, most primitive 
pastime. 

The pictures of the American collegiate women rowing are 
very interesting, and those of fencing are first-class. The delightful 
American game of basket-ball, which should be further introduced 
in this country, is worth attention. It can be played either in the 
gymnasium or out of doors, and one can hardly recommend its 
adoption too highly. It is equal almost to hockey for spirit and 
for the principles of good play and combination inculcated. 
Lastly, it must be counted a mistake that there should be men 
contributing to a book intended to glorify women’s development 
in sport and gymnastic work. There are numbers of women 
experts in all the subjects which have been treated by men, and 
it is only fitting that an effort should have been made to secure 
them. 


NOTES. 


finish. It was not a close match, but it was an interesting one. The Royal Forse 
Guards team—Mr. Brassey, Captain Ward, the Duke of Roxburghe, and Mr. 
Marjoribanks—hit harder, kept their places better, and, above all, were surer 
goal-hitters than their adversaries. Captain R. Ward, moreover, has developed 
into a first-class player, He has all the old dash which always made his play 
interesting to watch, but far more control over the ball. Very brilliant and 
stirring were some of the runs he made down the ground. One missed, 
indeed, old Black Bella, but she has retired from active service, and I had, 
indeed, seen her that morning at Park Royal, wearing a prize rosette and 
followed by a charming foal. Whatever pony he rides, Captain Ward knows 
how to make it gallop. The Royal Horse Guards’ No. 4, Mr. Marjoribanks, 
played a sound game at back, and he has the advantage in Pilgrim and a certain 
dun pony of possessing two polo mounts of far more than average excellence. 
Pilgrim, as a performer in the game, is not far from being one of the best 
heavy-weight ponies of the day, nor did the Ranelagh judges do wrong when 
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they gave him the red rosette. The Royal 
Artillery sent a good team, but they were lighter 
men and not such hard hitters as their oppo- 
nents. They had, indeed, quite their share of 
the play, but the scoring was against them 
from the first. On the previous day at 
Koehamptom, the 5th Lancers—Mr. F. 
M’Taggart, Captain H. Hulse, Major Clayton 
Browne, and Captain J. B. Jardine—met the 7th 
Hussars—Mr. W. Gibbs, Captain Dibble, 
Major Vaughan, and Prince Alexander of Teck. 
It will be understood that the 7th Hussars had 
not their strongest team, the regiment being in 
South Africa, There was a very close struggle, 
and for about twenty-five minutes there was no 
scoring. Then the 5th Lancers put on two 
goals, after which the 7th Hussars took posses- 
sion of the ball, and, holding the 5th Lancers in 
their ground, hit two goals. At two all the 
score stood when the last bell rang. Extra 
time being taken, Captain Jardine gave the 
Lancers the victory by a single goal. The 
ist Life Guards ran away from the Ist Royals 
at Roehampton on Thursday, beating them by 
10 goals to love. The Royal Horse Guards 
seem to be the best and fastest team we have 
seen out so far, On Thursday was decided, 
at Hurlingham, the annual Oxford and Cam- 
bridge match. The former team proved to 
be a very strong one, while the Cambridge 
men were but beginners. Oxford won easily 
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by no less than 15 tor. The winning team included Mr. Pearson, Mr. Agar 


Robartes, Mr. Milburn, and Mr. Leonard Hardy. 


Wadeait a) 


W. A. Rouch. 


The last-named is a 


MR. BUCKMASTER THROWS JIN 


nephew of Mr. Gerald Hardy, the Master of the Meynell, so long known as 


one of the best forward players in England, 


Yadson & Koarrs 
W. A. Rouch. 


Directly the University teams 


THE RUGBY TEAM. 


LIPrh. 


THE OLD OXONIANS. 


players yet—the three 


defeating Handley Cross. 
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had played their match the Old Oxonians—and Oxford has produced no better 
Messrs. Nickalls and Mr. Edgar Brassey, played off 
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their semi-final tie for the Champion Cup. They had no difficulty in 
However, Rugby showed such splendid form 


when playing off their tie against the Magpics, 
who are probably the best of the teams un- 
attached to any ciub, that it scarcely seemed 
possible that the Oxonians could win the 
Champion Cup. So far I wrote before 
the match took place; but I was hardly pre- 
pared, any more than the rest of the spectators 
at Hurlingham, for the defeat of the Oxonians 
by Rugby by 4 goals to 1. We may, I think, 
conclude from the play that the Oxonians 
played « good deal below their form, because 
the Rugby back was not at his best. On the 
other hand, both Mr. W. J. Jones as No. 1, 
and Mr. G. A. Miller as No. 2, played a very 
fine game. Whenever Rugby attacked, the 
Oxonians’ goal was in danger. The first ten 
minutes both teams occupied in settling to their 
piay, and then, as I have said, every decisive 
attack of Rugby showed the strength of their 
forwards, and from the second ten minutes 
onwards they displayed a marked superiority 
over their opponents. Better ponies, surer 
hitting, and more perfect combination gave to 
Rugby a well-merited victory. The finest 
stroke of the match must be credited to Mr. 
Walter Jones, whose successful back-handed 
shot at goal was worthy of all praise. Thus 
Rugby are once more the champions of polo, 
and there seems every chance of the retention 
by that team of the Ranelagh Open Cup. 
Saturday was a very busy day at all the 
clubs, and besides the Champion Cup there 
was at Ranelagh the final of the Novices 
Cup, which seemed at first sight a fairly 
open event; but when play began between 
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Mr. Grenfell’s team and the House- 
hold Brigade, we could see at once 
that the former had_ improved 
greatly during the playing off of 
the cup ties. They had had the 
best of all practice in a series of 
good hard matches, and this had 
made them play together. The 
necessity of combination had been 
forced on them by their defeat in 
an independent match earlier in the 
week at Barn Elms by an Eden 
Park team. Among the defeated 
novice teams the What Nots had 
bad luck, for Captain Pirie broke 
his collar-bone, and upset the 
arrangements of their captain, 
Major Sandars. The final of the 
Novices Cup was somewhat belated, 
for it is not often we see the close 
of that tournament coinciding with 
the earlier ties of the Ranelagh 
Open Cup. This series of matches 
is played for the privilege of 
challenging the holders of the cup, 
and produces always some _ good 
polo, and to wrest this trophy from 
the holders would be to gain a test of form greater even than the 
Champion Cup, for the holders have only to play once, and thus come fresh 
to the contest. It may fairly be said that to challenge for the Ranelagh 
Open Cup is a distinction equal to winning any tournament. The score would 
hardly tell us how brilliant the opening match was, when the Old Cantabs— 
Mr. W. McCreery, Captain Heseltine, Mr. F. Freake, and Mr. W. S. 
3uckmaster—met 

the Nondescripts— 

Captain Beatty, Major 

Grenfell, Mr. Dale, 

and Mr. J. Lawson. ; 
Mr. Buckmaster is not 
quite himself again 
yet, but, even so, 
the Old Cantabs 
were too strong for 
their opponents, three 
out of the four being 
among the most 
brilliant pjayers of 
the day 4n a fast 
game, and .it was by 
being quicker on the 
ball that they 
eventually beat their 
opponents by g to 3, 
yet the Nondescripts 
made a good fight of it, 
and for spectators who 
disregarded the score, 
provided a_ capital 
game to watch. In 
the second ties of the 
Open Cup, the 
Ranelagh team—three 
Messrs. de Las Casas 
and Mr. Gill—made a grand fight with the Magpies—Captain Jenner, Colonel 
de Lisle, Captain Lloyd, and Mr. Thynne. No one player has come more to 
the front this season than Captain Lloyd, and in this game he really played 
splendidly. Colonel de Lisle, too, is steadily working back to his Indian 
form, For many years Captain Jenner has been well known as a leading 
player at Ranelagh and Hurlingham, and Mr. Thyune can always be relied on. 
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DOLLY GREY JUMPS THE GATE BEAUTIFULLY. Copyright 


WINNERS OF PAIRS AT RANELAGH HORSE SHOW. Copyright 
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HOUSEHOLD BRIGADE v. MR. GRENFELL’S TEAM. Copyright 


In spite then of the brilliant attacks of the Ranelagh men, the Magpies 
defended their goal steadily, and, playing the sounder game, qualified for the 
semi-final by 11 goals to 4, the large total testifying to the fact that their 
superior combination must, in the last periods, establish their superiority. 

The Horse Show at Ranelagh also proved a very great success, and 
attracted a great deal of attention and a brilliant throng of spectators to the 
show ground. During 
the afternoon a 
number of the members 
of the Coaching Club 
arrived, and added 
greatly to the beauty 
of the scene. The 
prizes were . presented 
by the Countess of 
Kimberley. 

In provincial polo 
the interest centred 
in the South-Western 
Division County Cup, 
which was played on 
the Blackmore Vale 
ground, near Sher- 
borne. Two matches 
were played off. 
Cirencester — Messrs. 
Mason, C. Gould- 
smith, R. Barker, and 
J. Adamthwaite—had 
no difficulty in defeat- 
ing Blackmore Vale 
B Team. <A _ much 
closer match was that 
between Blackmore 
Vale C Team—Mr. J. 
S. Bakewell, Colonel 
Ridley, Mr. L. de Las Casas, and Mr. Wilson—and North Devon— 
Mr. Lyon Clarke, Major Penn Curzon, Captain Prideaux Brune, and Major 
Lamont. This was a very hard-fought game indeed ; the scores were equal 
the greater part of the time. At the close of the match North Devon 
looked like winning; they pressed hard, but Major Penn Curzon had the 
bad luck to hit the posts twice with a well-aimed ball. Mr. Wilson’s 
defence for Blackmore Vale was 
very good, and to him the team 
owe their victory in no smal’ 
degree. X. 





ON THE GREEN. 


T is delightful at the present time, 
as one travels by the train 





through the country, that is 
everywhere studded with golf courses, 
to look out on the putting greens and 
to consider the grass, how it grows, 
It is at this time of year, as a rule, 
that we groan heavily in spirit at the 
aspect of golf greens falsely so called, 
of greens that are baked to a fine 
crusted brown, on which it is pain 
and grief to attempt the putting ofany 
ball, and most of all the Haskell. To 
be sure there are places where greens 
are suffering heavily, or have suffered 
heavily, undcr the visitation of the 
opposite extreme of weather, and all 
round London where the courses lie at 
alllow, theystood fora while well below 
the flood-water-mark, or the high 
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rain-water-mark, so much so that a certain Evangelical parson was tempted 
to say to me lately, between jest and earnest (for though slightly Evangelical, 
he is gifted with a sense of humour which is rare): ‘‘ You see,” he said, 
‘‘ what your impious golfers have brought us to, with their playing on Sunday. 
This is the judgment of Heaven, displayed as it has been before, in a flood 
to prevent your playing altogether.” Then he suggested a solemn procession 
of penitent Sabbath-breaking golfers to St. Paul’s to offer a penitential peti- 
tion. I observed that it seemed hard on those who did not play golf on 
Sunday, nor at all (if, indeed, the latter deserve any consideration, human or 
divine), to be drowned out of their homes for the sins of the seventh-day 
golfer, but his reply to this was that it was all in accord with the laws of 
Nature, who took no heed of the individual exception, and included the 
righteous few in the general condemnation of the impious many. For the 
moment of writing the universal deluge seems arrested, but the glass and the 
forecast are doubtful ; we may have to ‘‘ process” to St. Paul’s yet. 

There is compensation. If many of the suburban greens were under 
water, others that escaped so heavy a visitation as this have benefited not a 
little by the copious downpour, which has painted them all in the colour of 
green grass as we see it from the train ; and even those courses that have lain 
for awhile below the flood will be none the worse for the wetting in the long 
run. In one notable respect they will be much the better ; it is likely to have 
reduced the numbers of the earth-worms, who do not suffer any length of 
submersion with equanimity, and. though earth-worms may be all right and 
valuable in their place—that is to say, on agricultural land—we do not want 
them on the golf courses, where any agriculture that is done is mainly 
accidental. True, the man who plays his iron shots properly always takes 
out a divot with them ; but, if he also does his duty to his neighbour properly, 
he is careful to replace that divot; so all is as he found it, which is not the 
case in agriculture as generally understood. The value of a sandy soil for 
golf stands out very conspicuously, for such sandy places have been both 
literally and figuratively islands in the midst of a water-logged country, in such 
conditions as Jupiter Pluvius reduced us to a week or two ago, A striking 
instance in point was supplied at Burnham, in Somersetshire, where Vardon 
and Taylor and other great men were encountering each other. There, we 
are told (and can easily believe it, for the Burnham golf links stand as a 
little area of sand-duney land on the edge of low-lying pasture meadows), the 
links themselves were so that you could go on them with patent leather boots, 
neither you nor the boots suffering, while all around the low-lying country 
with its loamy soil was in such a state that waders could not take you over it— 
you would want boats, not boots. But these sandy links, alas, are not for the 
inland golfer; we find them only by the sea. 

It is a vain thing in present circumstances to attempt any chronicling of 
the events, as they pass, of professional golf; it is all a monotonous record of 
the impossible as achieved by Harry Vardon. Leicester has been the scene 
of his litest exploits, where he and Taylor and the rest of the eagles were 
gathered together over the carcase. 

The fifth round of the Parliamentary Tournament was finished last Saturday 
at Mitcham, when Sir Henry Meysey-Thompson, with a handicap of twelve, 
beat Mr. C. Eric Hambro, who owed four. Sir Henry, playing a steady game 
and making the most of his allowance, was dormy at the fourteenth hole, and 
finally won by five up and three to play. Mr. Hambro played a brilliant game, 
but it is a good deal to ask even a player of his calibre to concede sixteen points. 

There were some extraordinary doings in the final of the Cruden Bay 
tournament. Mr. Hilton and Mr. Donaldson were in the final heat. The 
former got three up with three to play. Mr. Donaldson won the last three 
holes and halved the round. Then they started to play nine holes for decision. 
Mr. Hilton won the first four (every sentence ought to end with a note of 
exclamation). Mr. Donaldson won the fifth, halved the sixth, so again stood 
dormy three down ; but again won the last three holes and finished all even. 
They then played two holes more for decision. The first was halved. At 
the second Mr. Hilton, after being inside his opponent, on the green, had a 
stymie—some accounts say laid by himself, others that his opponent laid 
it——and so the final conclusion of the prolonged agony was that Mr. 
Donaldson won after being twice dormy three down. 

Horace HvuTcHINson, 





ROYAL PORTRUSH LADIES’ GOLF CLUB. 

The June meeting of the Royal Portrush Ladies’ Golf Club commenced on 
Monday, June 22nd, and continued all through that week. The club is such 
a well-known one that there are usually a very large number of entries for the 
events, but owing probably to the recent championship meetings the number 
of competitors was not so great as at the last meeting. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the diminished entry list, the play was just as good as usual, if not better, 
and the meeting was honoured by the presence of Miss Rhona Adair, who 
took part in several of the matches. Miss Adair, however, is penalised with 
the heavy handicap of plus six, which makes it exceedingly difficult for her 
to carry off any prizes, as the competitions are all under handicap. There are 
two classes of players at Portrush in the competitions, those of twelve of a 
handicap and under, and those over twelve handicap, and this system 
has been found to work very satisfactorily. In the cup matches the 
winners in each class play off for possession, and, curiously enough, ever 
since the system was brought into use, all the cups, with one exception, 
have been carried off by second-class players, much to the indignation 
of the low handicaps. The meeting opened on Monday with a medal 
round, in which the twelve winners of the monthly medal of the past year 
were eligible to compete. The day was very stormy, and the course in 
a difficult condition for low scoring, on account of the recent dry weather. 
In the first class the winner proved to be Miss K. Brownrigg, and in the 
second class Miss E. Pottinger. During the afternoon an approach 
and putting competition was held for two handsome prizes kindly 
presented by the Misses Murray. The approach was over a sand bunker on 
to a green close to the road, and much amusement was caused by several 
competitors sending their balls into the road. Each player had three shots, and 
had to hole out each ball, and the aggregate number of strokes counted for the 
prize. Every variety of approach was to be seen, and the contest was witnessed 
with great interest by a crowd of spectators. Miss M. Hezlet and Mr. H. E. 
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Reade eventually tied for first place, and on playing off the latter was successful. 
On Tuesday Miss E. Pottinger, captain of the club, presented a beautiful 
little silver watch to be competed for under special conditions. A medal 
round took place in the morning, and the players returning the eight best 
scores played off by heats and holes in the afternoon. Great was the 
anxiety to be among the select eight, and the scores returned were 
exceedingly low. Mrs. Newton King headed the list with 78—7=71, 
Miss F. Hezlet came next with 80—4=76, and Miss M. Hezlet third with 
72X5=77; while the others who qualified were Miss Murphy, Miss 
Murray, Mrs. Hezlet, Miss R. Adair, and Miss M. Murray. On playing off 
Miss May Hezlet eventually became the winner, Miss Murphy being the 
runner-up. Miss Pottinger hospitably entertained the competitors and 
visitors to tea in the club-house on the conclusion of the match. On 
Wednesday mixed foursomes were the order of the day, and after some 
close matches the visitors, Mrs. and Mr. Worrall, who are members of an 
American club, came out first after a hard fight in the final with Miss F. 
Hezlet and Mr. J. S. Moore, whom they defeated by a putt on the last green. 
On Thursday ladies’ foursomes were played. The morning was beautiful, 
but in the afternoon a terrific thunder-storm came on with torrents of rain, 
and the unhappy finalists, the Misses Murray and Mrs. Hezlet and Miss F. 
Hezlet, were forced to leave their game and fly for shelter. The rain was so 
heavy the links were absolutely under water after about half-an-hour. It 
cleared up again, however, in the evening, and the. finalists, nothing daunted, 
started out again, and this time accomplished the round under a dry sky. 
The match was very close, Mrs. Hezlet and Miss F. Hezlet only winning by 
a putt. On Friday ladies’ singles under handicap were played, the prize 
being the Booagh Cup, and after a most exciting match in the final against 
Miss I. Pottinger, Miss May Hezlet became the winner, and now holds the 
cup for the next six months. On Saturday the meeting was brought to a 
conclusion with an open medal round for prizes presented by the club. The 
day was perfect for scoring, and Mrs. Newton came in the winner with the 
good round of 81—6=75. May HEZ.Et. 





KENSINGTON GARDENS: 
THE PLANTING BY THE SERPENTINE. 


HOSE who take more than a superficial interest in the 
planting of our open spaces, regard with satisfaction 
the transference of Mr. Jordan from Regent’s Park 
to the control of Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens. 
Mr. Jordan brings with him a sound reputation, won 

by years of intelligent and patient work in the flower-garden at 
Regent’s Park, which has become famous for its simple grouping 
and beautiful colouring. We mention this in the hope that the 
new superintendent will direct his attention to the planting 
at the head of the Serpentine and surrounding the peacock 
enclosure. 

The planting here and throughout the gardens is beneath 
contempt. Those who may think this criticism harsh and 
ill-balanced should see for themselves the opportunities that 
have been thrown away of making this one of the most beautiful 
and restful spots in the metropolis. 

In these latter days, when an intelligent interest is manifest 
in so many ways in the home gardens, it is deplorable that such 
a condition of things should be tolerated. In the peacock 
enclosure, and its immediate surroundings, the planting is 
nothing more than jumbled groups of holly and ugly weeping 
trees repeated with depressing monotony. A group of holly is 
acceptable when rightly placed, but reasonable restraint and the 
right feeling are alone responsible for beautiful pictures. 

We can illustrate the truth of this by a practical example. 
Before the Royal Gardens, Kew, were under the control of the 
present director, no public domain was more commonplace and 
monotonous. The botanical work was beyond reproach, but 
the grounds were simply a living herbarium, as uninteresting 
as the contents of the shelves in the neighbouring botanical 
repository. The present director has, however, altered the 
entire complexion of the gardens. He was not slow to avail 
himself of other opinions than his own, and began a great work 
of transforming this famous garden into a garden of flowers and 
shrubs grouped and planted with rare discrimination, and 
without in the least degree sacrificing the botanical character of 
the establishment. Botany and landscape gardening of the best 
kind were mated, with results that everyone knows who has 
visited Kew, no matter at what season of the year. What has 
been possible at Kew is possible in the Kensington Gardens, 
and in any other place where the one object is to contribute to 
the enjoyment and education of the public. 

Standing upon the fountain at the end of the Serpentine, 
and looking towards the bridge, one pictures in one’s own mind 
the beauty that might be gained by simple planting and res- 
trained luxuriance where now is a hotch-potch of green-leaved 
holly. Take the left side, and think how upon the gentle grass 
slopes one could group here and there herbaceous phlox, scarlet 
lobelia, Michaelmas daisies, perennial sunflowers, and many 
other stately flowers, with daffodils in the grass by the water’s 
edge. Between the flower groups we should plant one or more 
of the most beautiful of flowering trees: the crabs, guelder rose, 
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weigela, berberis, Spiraea ariafolia, and bamboos. Here and 
there we would plant the best of weeping trees, not those with 
branches that cling to the main stem, but those with graceful 
outlines and beautiful leaf. Although we strongly advise group- 
ing in a general way, weeping trees are best apart, and not 
planted in groves or masses. 

In the left corner, where a weigela struggles for mastery 
with other shrubs, how beautiful would be the cardinal and 
golden willows and crimson dogwood on a winter’s day, or the 
orange glow from the berries of sea-buckthorn, whilst close to the 
water, with their feet almost in it, flowers that now give beauty 
to many a stream and river would flourish luxuriantly—rosy 
loosestrife, willow-herb, drifts of meadow-sweet, with occasional 
colonies of globe-flowers, water forget-me-nots, Siberian iris, and 
the English flag of our ditches and streams. This native wilding 
is now in tangled masses, but from these we know that vigorous 
flower life is quite possible even in the immediate neighbourhood 
of a vast city, though it is well to mention that. conifers and 
pines are a dismal failure near: any very large or smoky town. 
We picture to ourselves this left bank planted with judgment 
and good taste, giving its succession of flowers from the time of 
the snowdrop until the willows glow with colour in the grey 
winter light. 

On the right hand such another simple scheme may be 
carried out, and where now is a villainous muddle there might 
be repose and beauty of form. Holly is everywhere, and planted 
so thickly that through want of air and light its stems are gaunt 
and unhealthy. In one place a buge elder is swamping every- 
thing near to it. 

The whole of the present planting on the right bank 
should be swept away, or at least so modified that only the 
shrubs in good health are retained. There must be no 
half measures, and in the replanting we should keep in mind 
the beauty of the grassy sweeps through the trees in the 
unplanted parts of the gardens, and not obscure them with 
tall shrubs. 

The general scheme should be kept low, with peeps here 
and there of the surrounding vistas, and bold groups of strong 
perennials on the banks, with, as on the opposite side, flowers in 
restrained luxuriance by the water’s edge. Although Kensington 
Gardens are in London, there is so much open space that hardy 
flowers would thrive almost as well as at Kew. The Japanese 
primrose would probably seed freely, and the colonies in the 
course of time need restriction. Japanese roses in confused 
masses are quite happy already in the typical 
choked shrubberies, so one is able to imagine how 
lustrous would be the leafage and how abundant the 
flowers when in a light and airy place. 

One plant has run riot altogether. This is the 
Japanese knotweed (Polygonum cuspidatum).  It'is 
a weed and nothing more when permitted full licence, 
but in its place the graceful stems and creamy white 
flowers have a specialcharm. At present it fights for 
the mastery with laurel and ivy, a tangle of common 
things, and collects the refuse from the water surface. 

Matted growth by water-side is always a mis- 
take. It fouls the water, and near such a city as 
London soon becomes unpleasantly apparent. Here 
are opportunities for planting clumps of water-elder 
or wild guelder rose, white with bloom in early 
summer, and crimson with ruddy fruit in autumn, 
and also of the noble, royal, and graceful lady ferns. 
The banks should be kept open and grassy, but 
with occasional groups as here indicated. 

Plants that Hoat upon the water are an addi- 
tional charm, and a few of the stronger water-lilies 
may well be tried, as they are fairly successful in 
Regent’s Park, and decidedly so in the gardens at 
Gunnersbury House, which is in the suburbs of 
London. 

An attempt has been made to use some of the plants of noble 
leafage, but everything is suffering from the general disorder and 
holiy mania. Ihe great cow-parsnip (Heracleum) is magnificent 
when not smothered by neighbouring growths, and the same may 
be said of Thalictrum flavum, with its feathery heads of yellow 
bloom, the gunnera, the sedges, and the bulrushes, but all must 
be planted in just those places that seem to suit their charac- 
teristic growth. 

This famous sheet of water might be made pictorially 
beautiful with careful planting and wholesale condemnation of 
the existing muddle. ‘The pond facing the palm-house at Kew 
has altered much within the past few years, and the water edge 
has been taken advantage of for the many plants that are happy 
in such positions. 

There is no spot in any London park that offers such 
obvious facilities for pictorial effect as the stretch of water from 
the Bayswater end of the Serpentine to the bridge. It is in 
no carping spirit that we draw attention to this depressing and 
unwholesome hotch-potch, and this in what should te a place 
famed for its beauty and interest. We ask anyone with a grain 
of right feeling tor beautiful effects to look down from the pump 
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station and see for themsclves, and surely they will agree with 
our opinion that this is as deplorable an example of thoroughly 
bad and wasteful planting as may be discovered in the whole 
range of public gardening. Better a thousand times to have left 
the grass in undisturbed possession of the gentle slopes than to 
have crowded into the prospect an eternal reiteration of holly, 
with here and there some stunted shrub dumped down anywhere 
and anyhow to add its quota to the wild confusion and incon- 
gruity. Although a matter separate from the planting of the 
Serpentine banks, we might suggest that the surrounding of the 
pump station would be less unpleasant if the tanks were cleaned 
out and tubs of flowers placed in suitable positions. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


A Great CLYDESDALE. 

HE Clydesdale Labori (10,791) is five years old and is 

by Hiawatha (10,067); the latter was four times 

Cawdor Cup champion of the breed, and has proved 

himself to be the greatest show Clydesdale of his time. 

Labori’s dam is by Craighmore Darnley (5,667). One 

of the most massive sons of the great champion horse Darnley 
(222), Labori himself has not been much in the show-ring, but 
never was exhibited when he was not in the first three at the 
National Shows, and for three years in succession he made a 
stiff fight for the championship of the breed, in two of them 
along with his sire Hiawatha at the Glasgow Stallion Show. 
When a three year old he was placed first in the competition 
for the £80 Premium of the Glasgow Agricultural Society. 
That year he served as the Premium horse of the Glasgow district, 
next year for the Girvan Horse-breeding Association, this year 
he has the Premium of the Scottish Central Horse-breeding 
Association, probably the strongest hcrse-breeding association 
now in Scotland. He was engaged as early as April, 1902, and 
he has been engaged for 1904 by the same association. The 
photograph is a very true one, and shows him to be not only a 
big horse, over 17h., but, what both Shire and Clydesdale 
fanciers require, a combination of power and quality. He is too 
young yet to enable the public to judge definitely as to his 
breeding, but it is interesting to note that his foal, which he 
produced when he was a two year old colt, was second in one of 
the strongest classes of two year old fillies which has been seen for 
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a time at the Glasgow Agricultural Show. Mr. Matthews, the 
owner of Labori, is a banker, solicitor, and land agent in the 
town of Newton Stewart. He was for twelve years Provost of the 
town, and in addition to his civic interests has for a long time 
been a breeder and exhibitor of horses, cattle, and sheep at the 
Highland, Royal, Smithfield, and other shows. 

Tue TuNnpripGE SHow. 

The prize schedules for the above society’s annual show, to 
be held on July 23rd and 24th next, are now ready, and contain 
offers of prizes to the substantial amount of £1,800. The various 
committees have spared no pains in making the classification as 
attractive as possible, and this year classes are provided for a 
bending race, an obstacle driving competition, four-in-hands, 
and riding hacks. Large black pigs are also given separate 
classes. The attention of Jersey breeders is also called to the 
fact that owing to the liberality of one of the vice-presidents of 
the society two fifty-guinea chailenge bowls are offered for com- 
petition in the Jersey classes, one for best bull and one for best 
cow. The usual valuable challenge cups will be for competition, 
and schedules, entry forms, and every information can be obtained 
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of Mr. William Roper, secretary, Kentish Buildings, 
Tunbridge Wells. 
HaAyYMAKING. 

The Board of Agriculture has issued an interesting 
leaflet on what is the principal farming occupation of 
the hour, of which the following are the points likely to 
be of practical use, given without the explanation of the 
Board’s writer : 

**The best time to cut is when the bulk of the grasses are 
in flower, that is to say, when the anthers or pollen sacs are pro- 
truding from between the chaff scales. At this time the weight of 
herbage is nearly at its maximum, while the nutritive and digestive 
properties are at their best. From this point onwards the stems 
become hard and indigestible, and the riper the seeds the greater 
is the waste during the subsequent processes of haymaking.” 

In regard to the manner of cutting he says: 

‘*In the case of meadow hay the crop can hardly be cut too 
close to the ground, but with rotation hay it is found that red 
clover produces more aftermath if the first crop has not been cut 
too close, and especially so if very sunny weather occurs when 
the crown of the root has recently been exposed. It is contended 
that red clover is most permanent, and the aftermath is better, 
when the crop is cut by the scythe than when the mowing machine 
is employed.” 

About haymaking he gives the following useful 
warning : 

“The less hay is turned and knocked about the better. 
Every time it is moved it suffers loss through the shedding of seed, 
and the separation of the fine leaves, and especially clover leaves. These 
two portions, the seed and fine leaves, are the most valuable part of the 
crop, and every effort should be made to preserve them. Then, again, the 
more hay is moved the more are the stems and leaves of the plants bruised 
and broken, and should rain subsequently intervene a relatively large amount 
of nutritive matter will be washed out of the crop.” 

A Noras_e Ewe. 

We have received the following interesting letter from Mr. 
Edward Blount, and are sorry that the photograph of the remark- 
able ewe to which it refers is not very suitable for reproduction. 
The facts are very interesting, however, and speak well for the 
fecundity of the Welsh breed of sheep: ‘ The following record of 
a Welsh ewe upon the Broome Hall Estate, Holmwood, Surrey, 
belonging to Sir Alexander Brown, may be of interest to your 
readers. Theewe was bought in 1888 amongst others; she was then 
full-mouthed, and has bred lambs each season since. During that 
time she has had twelve pairs of twins, and with one exception 
they were all fattened. On the same estate there is a half-bred 
Sussex and Berks sow which was farrowed in 1889; she this 
spring suckled her twenty-fifth farrow of seven pigs; she has 
generally had from ten to fourteen at a farrow. Mr. R. Collett, 
the bailiff to the estate, will vouch for the accuracy of the 
particulars.” 

A Fine SHoRTHORN HEIFER. 

We give a picture of Mr. Stratton’s beautiful three year 
old shorthorn heifer Calico Belle, her dam being Calico, 
by Bapton Star. As will be seen, she takes very much 
after the style prevalent in the herd of Mr. Deane Willis, and 
belongs to a type of cow that should be favoured more than 
is actually the case in our exhibitions. It may be remembered 
that she took a similar honour at last year’s meeting of the Royal 
Agricultural Society. 


FLOIVERS BY |. . 
_. THE ROADSIDE. 


I we twentieth century people work hard, we also know how to play 
very thoroughly as well, in the intervals of strenuous labour, Ilolidays 
are much more frequent than they used to be, and easy locomotion 
enables all to take advantage of even a half-holiday in a way that was 
impossible for the busy workers in olden days. However deep in the 
heart of the city we have to ply our daily task, a bicycle or the homely 

bus will carry us, quickly and inexpensively, out into the region of green fields 
and lanes, of woods and valleys. 

I would like to impress on all such pleasure-seekers that the joy of a 
country outing will be immensely enhanced by even a small acquaintance with 
the common wayside plants, their charms and their idiosyncrasies. So many 
people answer, when this fact is suggested to them, ‘ Oh! I should hate to 
bother about long Latin names ! I like the flowers just as well without knowing 
anything about them!” Now this is not true everyone appreciates beauty of 
all kinds more when a little understanding is mixed with admiration, He who 
knows something of art, and is, perhaps, a bit of an artist himself, enjoys an 
exhibition of paintings twice as much as Tom, Dick, or Harry who walk 
through the Academy because it is the correct thing to do. ; 

If you have tried your hand at wood-carving, book-binding, embroidering, 
arts and crafts” show will be specially interesting in your own particular 


an 
branch. Even so the man who, as he flies past on his bicycle, merely glances 
at Nature’s flower show on the flower-bedecked hedgerows, may, perchance, on 
his return be able to tell you that the primroses were in bloom, or that ‘‘ those 
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blue flowers look jolly,” but he has missed the delight of noticing how the 
greenery of dog’s mercury and woodbine leaves are now hidden in abundant 
grasses and hedge parsley ; how orchises are smothered in hyacinths; how 
the briony leaves are unfolding and climbing from spray to spray up almost to 
the top of the banks; or the still greater delight of finding a plant quite 
unknown, or an old friend in a new place. It is not the least necessary to 
learn the scientific names all the common flowers have English names in 
abundance; it will be time enough when the eye is trained to observe and 
admire familiar plants and has made their acquaintance under popular names, 
to proceed, should our enthusiasm lead us further, to learn something about 
their pedigrees, formation, and botanical nomenclature. 

Let us imagine we are resting a few minutes on a typical West Country 
bank at the top of one of those steep lanes the ascent of which makes us very 
glad of a mossy cushion against which to recline, even were there no flowers 
at hand to interest and instruct. At our feet nestle the great overgrown 
primrose leaves, hiding a few late flowers that still linger, though it is the 
end of May and the glory of primroses has departed till April comes again. 
Pushing up among the lush primrose leaves are the still coiled fronds of 
bracken fern so neatly rolled up as they rise from their winter sleep. Note 
the loose brown scales on the stem, typical of many a British fern, and the 
preity grey-green ‘‘ bloom” of the immature frond. Now, do you want to 
read a mystery in this commonest of plants? Cut the stem with your pocket 
knife just where the blackish colour of the lower stem gives way to green, cut 
it straight and clean across, and behold in the section thus laid open a figure, 
I say, of a tiny oak tree, because the bracken is a humble worshipper of the 
great trees, and loves to cluster at their feet and thus claim their protection. 
Botanists, on the other hand, say this picture is the spread eagle of imperial 
Rome, and therefore the specific name of this fern is Aquilina. Bracken is 
the most abundant of ferns; hundreds of acres in our forests, waste land, 
and parks are covered with it; farmers often cut it like hay to use as litter, 
and as the dry fronds contain a large amount of nitrates and alkalis, when thus 
used, bracken makes the best of manure. Wise people say you can judge the 
value of land by the height of its bracken. On dry, poor commons it is only 
a few inches high, while in the deep rich loam of the Midlands it often 
reaches more than six feet. 

Just beside us on the bank, mingling with the young bronze leaves of a 
hazel bush, is a great spray of snow-white flowers; their stems are very fine 
and inconspicuous, so these shining blossoms look just as though some fairy 
hand had cast a handful of stars on the green hedge. This is the greater 
stitchwort, one of the prettiest and most noticeable of spring flowers. Later 
on we shall see, in June or July, the smaller kind, not so pretty or effective 
as this. Stitchworts are members cf the chickweed family, all of which are 
common wild plants with white flowers, but this one is certainly the beauty of 
the family. 

High above our heads—for this bank was made of heroic size in the days 
when labour and land were plentiful—where the farmers have been cutting 
the bushes for faggots in the winter, there is a perfect fairyland of bluebells 
growing so thick and close that even a long way off the surface of the bank 
appears bright blue—‘‘ The skies upspringing through the earth.” These 
bluebells or wild hyacinths are perhaps the most beautiful of all our wild 
flowers, and thus seen, spread with prodigal hand over the length and breadth 
of our land, are truly something we ought to give thanks for, even as Linnzeus, 
the great botanist, fell on his knees in praise and thankfulness at the sight of 
a mass of golden gorse in full bloom. 

Though it droops its pretty head in humility, our wild hyacinth is near 
akin to its more flaunting relatives that we import in their thousands from 
the bulb farms of Holland to grow in gardens and greenhouses; and should 
these latter be turned out to shift for themselves in plantation or wilderness, 
they will, ere long, revert to a type very like this native denizen of wood and 
coppice. Another dear little hyacinth, the vernal squill, may be found this 
month adorning our Cornish cliffs with blue gems. It is a true hyacinth, 
with tiny bulbous root, but will not, like other species, bear transportation 
from its birthplace on the greensward overhanging the sea. 

Among the hyacinths, as they straggle down the hedge almost to the 
edge of the road, are some tall, slender pink flowers, which anyone learned in 
garden knowledge will recognise as campions or lychnis. The tall stems carry 
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their soft pink blossoms well above the grasses and other plants, an so render 
them conspicuous all the year, for they bloom bravely on all the summer 
and autumn. Any mild November you may gather a bunch of pink lychnis 
as you stroll along a Cornish lane. Garden forms of lychnis are generally 
scarlet, but there is one with silvery leaves, not unlike our wild variety, which is, 
n its primitive beauty, quite as desirable as many a treasured cultivated flower. 
We shall find, if we look in the sunniest corner of the bank, several white 
towers of the wild or wood strawberry, promising the refreshment of sharp- 
sting, but highly flavoured, fruit should we come this way again in June or 
ily. Perhaps, too, side by side, may be what we might call its ‘‘understudy,” 
e imitation or barren strawberry, so similar that it is often mistaken for the 
al strawberry by young botanists. The habit of growth is somewhat 
fferent, that of the real strawberry being more upright and the flower less 
vided, and, of course, in time the fruit speaks for itself. 

Also mingling with the prevailing hyacinth blue are two or three purple 
ikes of the early purple orchis. It would be hard to find at this season a 
ace of hedge or woodland without two or three of these, but they never 
rpet the ground in clustering millions like daffodil and hyacinth. Orchis 
wes are remarkable earlier in the year because of the handsome dark 
‘tches with which they are splashed. Pick one of the beautiful flower- 
kes, and detach a little floweret whose quaint shape will bring to mind 
ie of those gorgeous exotic orchids, dendrobium or cattleya. Orchids are 
: of the most interesting of flower tribes. This wild species is followed by 
ny others—meadow orchis, butterfly orchis, pyramidal orchis, etc., etc. 
e most of its tribe, this early spring orchis lasts a long time in water when 
. but I always refrain from adding it to my spoils when flower-gathering 
ause of its unpleasant odour, which also debars me from enjoying the 

| -tty wild garlic flower anywhere but in its native woods, though its panicles 

‘legant white would lend a grace to any bouquet. I know too well that 
n to pick a bit of garlic unawares means a smell of onions clinging to 
“s fingers all the rest of the day. Cows have an especial fancy for the 
| ves while young and tender, with the result that milk and butter becomes 
i -atable for fastidious palates. 


Notice the wonderful medley of bushes in our hedge, in spite of the cruel 
1 ulations by the faggot-cutters. Oaks are in their spring costume of that 
yur artists call ‘old gold.” There will be plenty of leaves for the rustic 
fk to wear on the 29th, ‘‘Oak Apple Day” or ‘‘ King Charles Day.” 
Ah, too, is here, and we may see for ourselves whether we are to have a 
het, fine summer to make our holidays a delight or a disappointing season of 
w: eping skies, for 
** Ts the oak before the ash, 
We shall only have a splash, 
3ut if the ash before the oak, 
Then we may expect a soak.” 


Ash is not a neighbourly tree; it has a way of usurping all the roora 
and nourishment for itself, regardless of all but its own welfare. Here, in the 
hedge jungle, it must perforce live in close proximity to hazel, oak, sycamore, 
beech, privet, holly, and many others, but still the ash holds its own, and 
something more. As a wayside bush I prefer the mountain ash, which is, 
however, not an ash at all, but a pyrus, whose sweet clusters of creamy 
blossom are just in bloom, to be followed in autumn by brilliant coral-red 
berries. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A BLACKBIRD THAT HANGED ITSELF. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘** CouNTRY LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—The photograph accompanying this shows a very curious incident. It 
is that of a blackbird which accidentally hanged itself outside its nest by a 
piece of thread. The beautiful bird, a female, was found hanging exactly as 
shown in the picture, by a piece of black thread, which was entangled at one 
end in its beak, and at 
the other end to a branch 
close to the nest. The 
bird was discovered 
thus at Falbourn, in 
Cambridgeshire, about 
May 15th this year, 
and the little tragedy 
in bird-life was more 
sad as there were three 
eggs in the nest. The 
gentleman who dis- 
covered the hanging 
bird, which was quite 
dead, presumes that the 
blackbird had _ picked 
up the thread and 
carried it to the nest, 
had got it entangled 
by the branch, and 
could not pull it free. 
In struggling to do so 
it had somehow got the 
thread twisted round its 
throat and hanged it- 
self. The thread is 
clearly seen in the 
photograph passing 
through the beak and 
down to the throat. 
What the bird wanted 
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Wit) the thread at all, its nest being made and its eggs laid, seems to be the 
puzyle—G. A. W. 
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DAMAGE TO SHRUBS AND ROCK GARDENS BY GAME. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘ Country Lire.”] 
Sir,—In the outlying parts of the park here we have rockeries, groups of 
shrubs, etc., which from time to time are damaged by the nibbling of deer, 
hares, and rabbits. As the fencing in of the entire park is out of the 
question, and to fence in the rockeries, etc., themselves would render them 
unsightly, I have been requested by my employer to write to you to enquire 
if you could tell me of another means of preserving the plants from damage 
by game. Perhaps there is some chemical matter or preparation which by 
its smell would have the desired effect.—B. P. F., Germany. 


[Perhaps some of our readers will assist our correspondent.—Eb. | 


A DOUBLE SWARM OF BEES. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ CountrrY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph of two swarms of bees which left their hives a 
the same time a few days ago, and settled on a cherry tree close by. The 
owner cut off the two 
branches, and was in 
the act of carrying 
them to a new hive 
when I met him, and 
he kindly stood still a 
moment for me to take . 
a snap-shot. Possibly 
you may think it worth 
putting into COUNTRY 
LiPi.=-M. ‘Cy iG. 
3ENTALL, 


THE CRIMINAL 
CUCKOO. 

[To THE Epiror.] 
Sir,—I should like to 
know why, in _ the 
whole list of _ bird 
creation, the cuckoos, 
and especially — our 
cuculus  canorus, or 
common cuckoo, are 
the most depraved ? 
Among all the stories 
circulated to the dis- 
credit of various birds 


in medieval days, 
those against the 
cuckoo are almost 





alone in containing a 

very considerable percentage of truth. They do not elope with the wives of 
other birds, as was alleged ; but cruelty, selfishness, the killing of the young 
of other birds, ejection of nestlings, and destruction of eggs are common to 
the whole race of English cuckoos. I happen to have lived near a place in 
which cuckoos had a favourite breeding ground, if that is the proper name for 
the scene of their enterprises in ‘‘ planting ” their eggs on other birds, The 
place in question was a copse near a river, with a slope of rough grass near it. 
In the copse were many reed-warblers’ nests, and the grass slope was a 
favourite nesting-place for titlarks. I do not say, as an acquaintance of mine 
did with perfect truth of a similar river-side coppice, that there more 
reed-warblers’ nests held cuckoo eggs than not; but I remember five cuckoos’ 
eggs being found there ina day. The titlarks’ nests outside were found with 
more difficulty, but, when the young cuckoos had grown, they were soon 
discovered, and every year there were two or three of these changelings in 
them. We often left the young cuckoos to hatch, and always found the 
whole of the other young birds thrown out in a day or two, generally one 
each day. But what was peculiarly odious was the habit the cuckoos had of 
what might be termed ‘‘ fceticide.” If they found a nestful of eggs, fresh, 
but not incubated, they would prick every egg. | We imagined that this was 
done to force the bird to desert and make a new nest, into which the cuckoo 
could insert its egg before the regular number were laid. They would also 
drag out all the young titlarks from a nest and throw them about. I 
caught a cuckoo in the act of doing this early one morning. The object 
was probably the same, to make the bird desert and build again, Their 
furious temper when quite helpless in the nest is well known, The young 
cuckoo opens its yellow maw as a menace, not because it expects food, and 
strikes furiously at anything which comes near it. A case was quoted in 
CountrRY LIFE two years ago, when a keeper took a neariy fledged 
young cuckoo out of the robin’s nest in which it had been reared and laid it 
among some chickens, scattering at the same time some meal near the bird. 
The cuckoo ‘‘went” for the hens so savagely that they were afraid to 
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approach the food. I may add that I have often known cuckoos’ eggs to be 
laid before any other eggs in a nest, and that on two occasions the real 
owner of the nest has covered over the changeling eggs with a new lining 
so that they might not hatch.—ARLEs. 


BIRD ROBBERS. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”] 
Srr,—I have been interested in the letters which have recently appeared 
in Counrry LIFE arraigning the rook as a robber of birds’ nests, 
and in case you may think it worthy of notice, I send you an 
account of an incident which happened here about ten days ago. Early 
one morning there was a great commotion in an old thorn tree growing 
near my bedroom window. I heard loud, hoarse, and angry cries— 
or caws—proceeding from the tree, and on looking out I saw that the branches 
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were being violently shaken. A rook was circling above ‘the tree, and 
immediately two or three others came flying round, and joined their voices to 
that of the invisible bird. Some small birds were also flying about in a state 
I threw on some clothes and went into the garden, When I 


out of it, and on looking up I saw a 


of agitation. 
nustling 


hb? 


got under the tree a rook flew, | 
cat sitting just over a nest high up in the branches. 1 think it was a thrush’s 
not being a cat or a rook, and the nest being high on some small 
It appeared clear to me that the two 
marauders were having high werds over the nest and its occupants. I threw 
averted a 


nest, but 


boughs—it was impossible to ascertain. 


stones up into the tree, the cat descended, and I hope that I 





** massacre of the innocents.”—E. PEEL, Swinton, Manchester. 
THREE BLACKBIRDS IN ONE NEST. 
[To THE Epiror or ** CounrrRY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—The accompanying photograph may, I think, interest some of your 


It was taken on April 14th last in the intervals between snow- 
The light was, unfortunately, extremely bad, and the photograph 
from perfect; but it illustrate an 
interesting phenomenon. The nest is that of a blackbird, or rather, in the 
of three and the The 
phenomenon may be more common than one would suppose, for it is difficult 
In 
this case, one of the hens has a white head and white splashes on the neck 
It was not till the day before 
to the nest, and for the next 
I was 


readers. 
storms. 
i far serves to 


is, in consequence, 


present instance, blackbirds—two hens cock, 


under ordinary circumstances to distinguish between two hen blackbirds. 


and breast, so that there is no such difficulty. 

the hatch that I traced the white-headed bird 
two days the weather was so bad that photography was impossible. 
able, however, to watch the birds feeding their young, and to ascertain that 
there were three birds feeding them in almost regular rotation. As I was 
leaving Warwick on the 14th, I was unable to make the attempt to secure a 
better photograph under more favourable circumstances, and when I returned 
a fortnight later the young birds had flown, and three more eggs had been 
laid in the old nest. 
These however, 
not incubated. I have 
seen the white-headed 
hen recently, one 
occasion only, but have 


were, 


on 


failed to trace her to 
any nest. With some 
kinds of birds it is 


not altogether unusual 
to find three 
but I have never 
previously heard of an 


birds to a 


nest ; 


instance of this kind as 
applied to blackbirds. 
In ‘this case, as I have 
pointed out, one hen was 
easily — distinguishable 
from the other by her 
unusual markings, and 
it 
probable 


would seem not im- 
that other 
cases occur which 
do not attract attention, 
owing to the lack of 


do 


guiding charac- 


The original 


such 
teristics. 

** clutch ” 
IlENRY G. MAURICE, 





of eggs num- 
bered five only; in other words, the usual number. 
Warwick. 


AS GATE-POSTS. 
“Country LIFE.” ] 


WHALES’ JAWBONES 

[To THE EpITOR OF 

Sir,—I beg to send you a photograph of what was till lately a 
The white archway is made of the two 


** common 


object of the country ” hereabouts. 
jawbones of a whale. 
When Whitby was a 
whaling centre and 
sent a fleet of ships 
into Baffin’s Bay and 
Davis’ Straits, whales 


averaging a hundred 
a year were brought 
into this town, and 
the jawbones were set 


Sopa Bane me ee 


innumerable 


up over 
gateways all round 
the country - side. 
Most of these re- 
mained till a few 
years ago, when a 
dealer in crushed 
bones bought them to 
add to the bulk of 


the goods he dealt in. 
Whether old 
whale bones had any 
‘** nourishment,” or 
‘*management,” as 
the farmers here call 
it, left in them after 
standing the 
part of a century in 
the open air is very 


these 


greater 
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doubtful. 
from some sailing ship. 
been at the trouble of adding to the beauty and interest of their land 
fixing these heavy jawbones speaks well for the taste of the age. No o 
about here nowadays would think of ‘‘improving” his property except 
felling all the timber on it and making it as much like the desert of Sahara 


The figure.on the apex of the arch is evidently an old figure-h« 
That the landowners in Georgian days should ha 


possible.—FRANK M. SUTCLIFFE, 
FERRET AND RATS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—The following I think so extraordinary that I send it you, thinking 


may interest the readers of CounrrY LiFE. A man living near here wl 


keeps ferrets took one of them, a doe (suckling young) out ratting, a 
discovering under a barrel a nest of young rats, he took them home alive, 
thinking they would be useful as food for the ferrets. He put them in the 


feeding part of the ferret-house, together with the old ferret, and next morning 
db Db ’ 


he found her not only suckling her own family, but three of the rais as well. 
This happened, as near as I can say, a fortnight ago. 
rats has died, but the other two are still alive, and when brought out for 
exhibition the old ferret follows, and as soon as permitted carries them bac! 
again to the sleeping compartment; in fact, seems much more concerned 
about their movements than her progeny. 
the antipathy which exists between the ferret and rat, the case seems one o 
more than ordinary interest to my mind, hence my sending it to you. 
FRANK JAMES BATES, Malmesbury, Wilts. 


Since then one of th 


of those of own Considerii 





WILD SQUIRRELS. 
[To THE EpIror oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph of some wild squirrels that come up to th: 
billiard-room window 


and feed out of my 
hand. Two — years 
ago I had fiv« 


different squirrels that 
would feed out of m 
hand, but this yea: 
they are reduced t 
four. I thought that 
the enclosed photo 
graph might 
interest to you 
many of the reade1 
of Country LIF! 
if you would cai 
to put it in yo 
paper. The view i 
taken from th 
outside, the thr 
cocoanuts being sus 
pended from the to 
of the window. 
small iron rod run 
across the window t 
prevent the win 
blowing the 
nuts against the glas 
panes. MONTAGI 
W. SIBTHORP, 


be « 
an 





coco 





